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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN’ 


By Dean CARL §. ELL 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


yy an interesting coincidence your invi- 
‘ation to me to-day to discuss the signifi- 
nt issues of cooperative education hap- 
pens to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 

my connection with the cooperative 
plan at Northeastern University. It has 
been my privilege during this quarter cen- 
tury of intense educational activity to see 
the cooperative plan in action under widely 
varying social and economic conditions and 
to witness its development from a strug- 
cling experiment into a substantial, well- 
established program serving thousands of 
students each year. That the cooperative 
plan has come to be increasingly important 
and serviceable to society as we move into 
the middle third of the twentieth century, 
[ am fully econvineed. It is, therefore, a 
very genuine pleasure to tell you this after- 
noon about some of the salient features of 
‘ooperative education, especially those that 
mark it as being signally worth while to 
the community in this period of social and 
economic confusion. 

The cooperative plan is inherently fas- 
cinating in that it has to do with human 
beings at close range. It comes immedi- 
ately to grips with the individual’s prob- 
lems of personal development and social 
adjustment. It deals with college students 


1An address delivered to the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club on December 8, 1934, Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 


in all their strength and fineness and en- 
thusiasm, helping them to discover and to 
overcome their 
shortcomings. The purpose of the coopera- 
tive plan is not merely to make use of a 
new and unique method in education, but 
rather to unite in a single well-integrated 
program the educational values of both 
work and study to the end that each stu- 
dent may develop to the utmost those of 
his capacities that will be fruitful to him 
and to society. Among the important con- 
siderations in the operation of the coopera- 
tive plan are the following: 

First: Students must be selected who are 
likely to be successful in industry as well 
as in their college work. This means that 
in the selection of students to be admitted 
to a strictly cooperative college, candidates 
must be required to demonstrate not only 
the intellectual capacity necessary to do the 
academic work but also the physical and 
personal qualifications that are demanded 
by employers. Specifically, the student 
must be in sound health and able to be on 
his job regularly during periods of co- 
operative work. Physical debility disquali- 
fies a student on the cooperative plan. So, 
too, does a special disability, such as loss 
of an arm or a leg, deafness, and similar 
handicaps. Even a boy who is color-blind 
may be a bad risk in the field of coopera- 
tive work, especially if he can not tell the 


human weaknesses and 
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difference between a glass of mercuric 


Race, color 
and nationality are also factors to be taken 


chloride and a glass of Moxie. 


into account in selecting students for the 
cooperative college. 

Second: After students are admitted, on 
the there 
ought to be at least a year of full-time 
study and orientation for the accomplish- 
The 


student needs to prove his ability to do 


basis of this selective process, 


ment of three purposes in particular. 


scholastic work at the college level, he needs 
to determine—tentatively at least—the 
field in which he wishes to specialize his 
study and work, and he needs to become 
intimately acquainted with his faculty ad- 
During the freshman year students 
interviewed periodically by various 
members of the faculty, especially by their 
coordinators, members of the Department 
of Cooperative Work, whose function it is 
to stimulate thought along vocational lines 
and to help the boys discover their apti- 
tudes and interests with an eye towards 
In the course of 
the year a series of lectures is given on the 
different fields of engineering and business, 


visers. 
are 


cooperative placement. 


the students are taken upon inspection 
trips to industrial plants, and 
group discussions are fostered so that the 
boys may plan their programs intelligently. 
In the meantime, they are also finding out 
whether they actually can pursue a college 
curriculum with pleasure and with profit. 

At the end of the first year both the 
coordinator and the student have a reason- 
ably clear grasp of the latter’s character, 
When 
a cooperating firm, there- 


nearby 


personality, aptitudes and abilities. 
he is placed with 
fore, the student goes to work with a very 
definite knowledge of what industry expects 
of him, of what the college expects of him, 
and of what he may expect of them. The 
objective from the very beginning is to 
have as few square pegs in round holes as 
possible. 
Beginning with the 


sophomore year 
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comes the period of four years of experi. 
ence, guidance and follow-up in each indi- 
vidual case. The coordinator visits the 
cooperating firms during the working 
periods, observes the work of the student 
on the job, talks with his employers and 
keeps in touch with his progress. An end- 
less variety of jobs is held by students jn 
the several curricula and at different stages 
of development. They range from office 
clerk to construction engineer, from me- 
chanic’s helper to draftsman and designer, 
from mail clerk to junior accountant. 

During each five-week working period 
the student prepares a report on some 
phase of the work on which he is engaged, 
not merely a description of what he is 
doing, but a forward-looking analysis of 
some aspect of his job. These cooperative 
work reports often prove advantageous to 
the employer as well as to the student. 
Many cases might be cited; for example, 
one student was recently placed in the ship- 
ping room of a large department store. 
The job was a menial one and the student 
was very much dissatisfied. He reported 
to his coordinator that there was nothing 
to be learned on this assignment; hard 
labor and a few dollars each week were al! 
he could see in it. 

But the coordinator had heard this story 
before from other students and was pre- 
pared to deal with the situation construe- 
tively. In a series of conferences the boy 
was brought to see the need of the work, 
the importance to the employer of having 
it done accurately and efficiently. He was 
encouraged to use his eyes, his ears and his 
brains as well as his hands. In the next 
working period he undertook as his co- 
operative work report a critical analysis 
of the whole sequence of shipping opera- 
tions in this particular department store. 
He found points at which he thought the 
system might be improved. He found that 
there was considerable unnecessary waste 
of wrapping paper. He found to his 
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amazement that his own menial job could 
be done more efficiently by making one or 
two minor changes in procedure. 

The full realization of his opportunity 
cradually dawned on him as his interest 
increased. There followed evening confer- 
ences with his coordinator at the university, 
during which the boy talked over his new 
ideas with growing enthusiasm. The co- 
ordinator suggested to him the ways in 
which he could best proceed with his study 
without antagonizing other employees or 
drawing upon himself the disapprobation 
of foremen, and impressed the student with 
the importance of not neglecting his own 
task while thinking about others. 

When the report was completed the co- 
ordinator made it the subject of a confer- 
ence with the store manager in the course 
of which the student was invited to discuss 
certain of his recommendations. Some of 
these suggestions were later adopted. They 
effected a saving of between two and three 
thousand dollars a year to the store, at 
the same time winning a promotion and 
increase in salary for the student. 

This is the type of situation that happens 
again and again in the actual operation of 
the cooperative plan. Boys develop into 
men, coming to sense the opportunities that 
lie hidden behind the monotony of daily 
routine in the store, the office or the fac- 
Employers come increasingly to 
realize the potentialities concealed beneath 
the carefree and undisciplined approach of 
youth to its first job. And college teachers 
are related to the busy world about them 
as never before through the regular contact 
of their students with industry. These are 
the dynamie elements in the cooperative 
plan, and they account for its successful 
development. 

The cooperative plan of education has 
apparently come to stay. It has passed the 
experimental stage and is now firmly rooted 
in our educational system. Twenty-five 
colleges have adopted the scheme since it 


tory. 
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was first introduced in 1906 by Dr. Herman 
Schneider at the University of Cincinnati. 
It has been rather broadly adopted in engi- 
neering education and to a limited extent 
in education for business, though it has had 
but little growth in other fields. Although 
the Antioch program of cooperative educa- 
tion in the field of liberal arts, which dates 
from 1921, has been both widely publicized 
and outstandingly successful, it has not 
been followed by other liberal arts colleges. 

By 1930, however, nineteen of the one 
hundred and forty-five or more engineering 
colleges in the United States had adopted 
the plan wholly or partially, their coopera- 
tive enrolment being 9,550 students. 

During the recent depression years the 
cooperative plan has had a severe test. 
Most of the institutions which had commit- 
ted themselves to the cooperative plan in a 
substantial way, however, have maintained 
their programs and enrolments as well as 
the full-time colleges. A few institutions 
have definitely abandoned the plan alto- 
gether; some others have discontinued it 
temporarily; but the majority of the co- 
operative colleges are still conducting co- 
operative plans, with such temporary 
modifications as they severally feel to be 
expedient. 

It is worth pointing out here that there 
are two distinctly different philosophies 
back of the cooperative plan. In one ease 
the idea is to project the college into indus- 
try and to make the cooperative work— 
‘*virtually an integral part of the eurricu- 
lum; instruction of the student is continued 
while he is with the cooperating companies ; 
and his program of experience is mapped 
out and administered so as to be auxiliary 
to and coordinate with instruction received 
in college. He pursues a definitely pre- 
scribed course of sequential training, all 
parts of which are selected with reference 
to their maximum educational value in the 
field of his particular curriculum. When 
the purpose of this type of cooperative pro- 
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gram is attained, the periods of industrial 
experience become virtually an extension of 
the curriculum beyond the walls of the in- 
stitution.’’* Under this procedure the stu- 
dent is kept in a protected environment 
and is virtually in the position of a student 
at work. 

In the other case the approach to the 
cooperative plan is to project the student 
In this plan—*‘ while 
the student’s industrial experience is in 
the field of he has 


selected, it 


into the industry. 
engineering which 
is precisely the same as he 
would receive as'a regular employee of the 
company, irrespective of his status as a 
cooperative student. The is to 
place the student strictly on his own re- 


purpose 


sponsibility and to acquaint him with in- 
dustrial requirements just as he would be 
required to meet them as a regular em- 
ployee. This does not imply that the insti- 
tution does not exercise general supervision 
over the student’s industrial work, or that 
it fails to advance him from one type of 
position to another, but that actual indus- 
trial status and experience are the primary 
aims.’ ”* 

It seems that the second of these policies 
has been more wide-spread, for the reason 
that it is in general more acceptable to in- 
dustry and, also, that students tend to make 
more adequate adjustments to vocational 
life when their cooperative work is done 
under actual working conditions rather 
than under artificial ones. It is worth 
noting that institutions well founded on 
this plan have met the problems thrust 
upon them by the depression, have solved 
them and have continued to operate, while 
programs based on projecting the college 
into industry have practically ceased to 


function. For instance, Northeastern stu- 


2‘*The Co-operative Method of Engineering 
Edueation,’’ Journal of Engineering Education, 
1926-27, p. 680. 


wl, 


3 Ibid. 
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dents last year actively cooperated wit 


il 


221 companies located throughout Ney 
England, New Jersey and New York 


They work in pairs, one student being a: 
the university while the other is on th 
job, and alternating at the close of each 
five-week period. 

In bringing my remarks to a close |et 
me summarize the social significance of 
cooperative education by pointing out its 
principal effects upon the student, upon 
industry, upon the college and upon society. 


a 


I. Upon the Student: It seems to me that 
there are five outstanding advantages to 
the student on the cooperative plan and 
that the many other advantages usual!y 
given are really encompassed by these five: 

1. It relates theory to practice and pro- 
vides practical experience which gives sig- 
nificance to college work and makes it real, 
vital and meaningful. Books, if taken 
alone, are a mighty bloodless substitute for 
life; and first-hand experience makes col- 
lege life real. The student who finds on his 
cooperative work in surveying that he can 
not make his computations until he knows 
his trigonometry, is a much more alert stu- 
dent in the class in trigonometry during 
his next period in school. 

2. It is one of the best possible plans for 
vocational guidance under the close super- 
vision of mature and experienced men. 
The cooperative plan may justly be said to 
make possible the early selection of a field 
of work for which the student is adapted 
and the avoidance of years of expensive 
training in a field for which the student 
may later find himself entirely unfitted. 

3. It enables the student to earn a large 
part of his college expenses without sacri- 
ficing time needed for school work. The 
cooperative plan has made a college educa- 
tion possible for many thousands of stu- 
dents of limited means who otherwise 
would have been denied that privilege. A 
student who can live at home can pay all 
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his college expenses above the freshman 
ear from his earnings. 

4. It sobers, develops and matures a 
tudent’s judgment and gives him a more 
comprehensive outlook on life. 

a) The cooperative plan enables the 
student to learn how to get along with 
people of many types and temperaments 
and makes possible the acquisition of sound 
and desirable attitudes toward many prob- 
Jems and situations in industry. 

(b) It causes the student to learn how 

much life costs in labor and consequently 
tends to develop a matured student with 
‘courage, resourcefulness and confidence. 
5. It shortens and tends to make un- 
necessary the weary period of vocational 
adjustment after graduation. Thus the co- 
operative plan enables the student, after 
craduation, to make early and satisfactory 
adjustment to the conditions of industrial 
life and avoids the loss of much valuable 
time and accompanying costs to the gradu- 
ates themselves and to industry. Our 
experience at Northeastern University in- 
dicates that about 50 per cent. of the stu- 
dents remain with their cooperating em- 
ployers at graduation. 


II. Upon the Cooperating Firm: 


1. It is an ideal method of employee 
training through which high-grade em- 
ployees ean be located, trained and matured 
on the work without the necessity of the 
firm’s conducting an expensive plan of 
finding, selecting and training employees. 
The college furnishes the educational plan, 
staff and reservoir of potential employees 
of college grade. 

2. It lessens the ‘‘turnover’’ of 
ployees and consequently makes possible a 
great saving in time, energy and labor 
otherwise consumed in the loss of old em- 
ployees and the training of new ones, to 
say nothing of the saving in the accompany- 
ing waste of materials during the training 
process. 


em- 
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III. Upon the Institution: 

1. It compels the institution 
abreast of the latest professional and in- 
dustrial practice. The faculty must be 
alert and in‘touch with the latest inven- 


to keep 


tions, discoveries, processes and techniques 
in order to discuss the cooperative work of 
the students, to solve the problems that are 
brought into the classroom, and to point the 
way to further progress. 

2. It enables a larger number of students 
to be enrolled without a corresponding in- 
crease in the teaching load because of the 
longer school year and through the division 
of the student body into two groups. 

3. It makes available the latest, up-to- 
date equipment of great industries which 
no college laboratory can hope to maintain 
in kind, variety or magnitude. 


IV. Upon Society: 

1. It makes a college education possible 
for thousands of students at a far less net 
cost to society than is the case in the full- 
time college. 

2. It conserves and releases to society the 
abilities, which would not be available 
without a college education, of men who 
would otherwise be denied such an educa- 
tion because of their inability to finance 
themselves in college. 

3. It develops a group of citizens who are 
stable, efficient and adaptable to the needs 
of society. 

The old type of apprentice training in 
the Middle Ages which has come down 
almost to the present time is education 
which might be characterized as ‘‘learning 
by doing,’’ a trial-and-error method. This 
‘learning by doing’’ has given way to the 
more modern type, “‘learning followed by 
doing’’; that is, learning the theory and 
then adapting the theory to practice. 

Cooperative education, it would seem, is 
a step in advance of either of these types 
of education in that it is ‘‘learning while 
doing.’’ It combines the advantages of 
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the apprentice type of training of the past, 
with the more modern type of theoretical 
training in advance of doing, into a type 
of training wherein the student combines 
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theory and practice and learns better while 
doing. This type of education is clearly 
fraught with great social significance and 
great social value. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BERLIN 

Dr. WILHELM KRUEGR, a Veterinarian and a 
professor in the division of animal husbandry in 
the School of Agriculture of the University of 
Berlin, was appointed rector on April 1. He is 
said to be a leader of faculty members who are 
strong supporters of government policy. He is 
head of the Berlin division of the university 
teachers section of the Battle Corps for German 
Culture. This organization has for its purpose 
the popularization of Nazi ideas regarding sci- 
ence, philosophy and literature. 

A wireless dispatch to The New York Times 
stated in part: 

The new rector delivered his address to the fac- 
He explained 


ulty on ‘‘The Nazi University.’’ 
that the old German university, either as a reality 
or as an ideal, had gone forever. 

He called attention to the thoroughgoing athletic 
training the future German university student will 
receive in his first semester and its advantageous 
disciplinary effects. 

Dr. Kruegr delivers regularly a series of lectures 
on the anatomy of domestic animals in the division 
husbandry. He attracted to a 
veterinary his experiences during the 
war in the field artillery and studied afterward in 


of animal was 


career by 


the army veterinary school and schools of veterin- 
ary medicine in Berlin and Hanover. 

He does not appear, however, to have been suc- 
cessful as a practitioner. Failing to make a living 
by ministering to livestock in the Grevesmueblen 
district of Mecklenburg, Dr. Kruegr migrated in 
1923 to the United States. There he was no more 
successful than in Germany. Eventually he be- 
came a worker in a box factory and later in a fur 
establishment. He returned in 1925 to Germany 
and received an appointment as assistant in the 
Hanover School of Veterinary Medicine. 

The new rector has written several brochures on 
such subjects as ‘‘Standing on Four Feet’’ and 
‘“Investigation of the Skeleton of the English 
Racing Dog.’’ The Who’s Who of Nazism, ‘‘ The 
Leaders’ Lexicon,’’ states: ‘‘His hobbies are 
belles-lettres, political tracts and research into life 


, 


in prehistoric Germany.’ 


Under the regulations for universities issued by 
the former government, the rector’s duties were i. 
a sense ornamental. He is now in an even stronger 
position than the American university president 
and is expected to be both the administrative and 
the intellectual leader of his institution. 
dictatorial powers. Under the same regulations 
the selection of a university rector is now a matter 
for the Minister of Education and not for the uni- 
versity senates. 


He has 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


THE tenth Seminar in Mexico will be held in 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 3 to 
July 23, 1935. 
prévious years, incorporating the results of ae- 
cumulated experience. Its faculty will be made 
up of many who have worked with it in past 
years, with the addition of such authorities as 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, of the University of 
California; Erna Fergusson, author of “Fiesta 
in Mexico,” and Angel Roldan, of the Autono- 
mous National University of Mexico. The com 
mittee’s plan of enlarging the scope of the 
Seminar will be put into action through a serigs 
of lectures on “Pan Americanism—a_ Latin 
American Point of View,” by Herminio Portell 
Vila, of the University of Havana. 

There will be three weeks of lectures, round- 
table discussions and field-trips. Members have 
been recruited among teachers, social workers, 
artists and travelers who wish to obtain an in- 
troduction to the life, manners and culture of a 
foreign country which is usually denied to tour- 
ists. Its faculty has included such authorities 
in varying fields as Ernest Gruening, René 
d’Harnoncourt, Elizabeth Wallace, Robert Red- 
field, Eduard C. Lindeman, Edwin M. Borchard, 
Herbert J. Spinden, Chester Lloyd Jones, Flor- 
ence E. Allen, Charles W. Hackett and Hubert 
Herring from the United States, and many Mex- 
icans, including Ramon Beteta, Carlos Chavez, 
Moises Saenz, Berta Gamboa de Camino and 
Diego Rivera. It has dealt with economies, poli- 
tics, music, art, literature, archeology, history, 


It will continue the program of 








folklore, ethnology and international relations. 
It published one book, “The Genius of Mexico” 
(1931), now out of print. Its second book, 
“Renascent Mexico,” was published by Covici 
Friede on April 2. It will have a monthly 
organ in its new magazine, Three Americas. 

[he Seminar in Mexico was initiated in 1925 
as an instrument through which men and women 
occupying places of influence in the professional, 
cultural and commercial life of the United 
States could be brought into intimate contact 
the life and people of Mexico. 


yitn 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

Tue United States Government has accepted 
an invitation extended by the Czechoslovakian 
Government to participate in the sixth Interna- 
tional Congress on Commercial Edueation to be 
held in Prague during the first week in Septem- 
ber of this year. 

An official delegation of leaders in business 
education and business men interested in com- 
mercial edueation will represent the United 
States. Delegates will represent the leading pro- 
fessional business education associations and 
commercial organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Each delegate will pay his own expenses, 
no Federal funds having been appropriated for 
this purpose. It will be the third triennial in- 
ternational congress of business education at 
which the United States has been officially repre- 
sented by aceredited delegates, none having been 
accredited prior to the congress held in Amster- 
dam in 1929. 

The purpose of the congress is to bring to- 
gether the leaders in business education, espe- 
cially those in government, university and sec- 
ondary school administrative and _ teaching 
positions, to diseuss practises and trends in busi- 
ness education in the different countries. Thirty- 
three nations were represented by 300 delegates 
at the last congress held in London in 1932. 

One part of the program for this year is an 
itinerant course on the economie geography and 
industries of Czechoslovakia. This course will 
include a two-week tour of the leading indus- 
trial cities, spas and business education centers 
of Czechoslovakia. At each of the ten major 
stops ineluded in the tours, lectures will inter- 
pret the geographie, economic and social factors 
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determining the development of industry and 
community. Local committees will take charge 
of the technical and social aspects of the visit to 
each city. This tour will begin at Prague on 
August 15 and will terminate there just before 
the congress opens on September 2. 


COOPERATION OF HARVARD COL- 
LEGE WITH SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

In order to cooperate with certain progres- 
sive secondary schools which are doing original 
work in improving methods of teaching and 
content of curriculum, Harvard College will 
admit without examination boys who stand in 
the upper seventh in the graduating classes of 
twenty-six of these progressive schools. This 
will apply to the freshman class entering Har- 
vard College next fall. 

This action was taken to cooperate with the 
eight-year experimental study of the work of 
the secondary school being conducted under the 
guidance of a committee set up by the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive The 
general plan, which has been approved by more 
than 250 American colleges and universities, 
provides that a small group of selected secon- 
dary schools be set free by the colleges to en- 


Edueation Association. 


gage in improvement of the work of the secon- 
dary school, and that the colleges agree to ac- 
cept students from these schools without regard 
to the course and unit requirements now gen- 
erally in force. 

The twenty-six schools from which Harvard 
will admit students in the upper seventh of the 
graduating class without examination are: 


High School, Altoona, Pa.; Beaver Country Day 
School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Bronxville High 
School, Bronxville, N. Y.; Cheltenham Township 
High School, Elkins Park, Pa.; Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla.; Chicago University High 
School, Chicago, Il.; Denver High Schools, Denver, 
Colo.; Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Fieldston School, New York, N. Y.; Francis 
-arker School, Chicago, Ill.; Friends’ Central 
School, Overbrook, Pa.; Germantown Friends’ 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; George School, George 
School, Pa.; John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Lincoln School, New York, N. Y.; Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass.; New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Ill.; North Shore Country 
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Day School, Winnetka, Ill.; University High 
School, Oakland, Calif.; Ohio State University 
Demonstration School, Columbus, Ohio; Pelham 
Memorial High School, Pelham, N. Y.; Radnor 
Township High School, Wayne, Pa.; Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa; Shaker High 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del., and Wisconsin High School, 


Madison, Wis. 


3ovs from these schools who fall short of the 
upper seventh may qualify for admission under 
the Harvard Plan B, which has been revised by 
recent vote of the Faculty Council, as follows: 
“Examinations required of Plan B candidates, 
1935, 


English, a 


(instead of the 
Mathe- 
matics or Physies or Chemistry, and one other 


beginning June will be 


former foreign language, 


College Entrance Examination Board subject), 
English and any other three subjects taken 
through the senior year of school and repre- 
sented by College Entrance Examination Board 
examinations, the Scholastic Aptitude 


Test.” 


plus 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 
Upon invitation of the National Council of 


Parent Edueation, representatives of several na- 
tional organizations which include parent edu- 
cation in their programs, together with a few 
informally at 


representatives-at-large, met 


Washington, D. C., on December 9 and 10, to 
consider the desirability of further integration 
of parent education activities in states and com- 
munities, and the steps which might be taken 
nationally in the interest of such coordination. 
A second conference, which will include repre- 
sentatives of a few other agencies, will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on April 6, 7 and 8. 

It has been agreed that the council, working 
with committees appointed as a result of the 
conference, should assist such organizations and 
groups as desire to develop coordinated com- 
munity programs of parent education by: (1) 
facilitating inter-agency exchange of program 
information; (2) undertaking to assemble in- 
formation about existing state and local parent 
edueation committees, councils and other coor- 
dinating agencies; (3) drawing up a set of sug- 
gestions to guide agencies interested in national, 
state and loeal coordination of effort; (4) offer- 
ing counseling service upon request to organiza- 
tions desiring to take steps in the direction of 
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further coordination; (5) preparing a set , 
suggestive materials for agencies desiring { 
evaluate their own program or organization 1 
terials, or to prepare new statements for dis: 
bution; (6) investigating the desirability 
possibility of furthering the incorporatio: 
parent education into other current national! . 
ordinating movements in the fields of edueat 
and of social and economic planning. 

In order to help in strengthening the work 
state parent education extension specialists 
13 states at the close of 1934) and the ma: 
county agents who are called upon for guidance 
and edueation in problems of family life a: 
National Council of Parent 
Education, in line with its policy of cooperatiy: 


parenthood, the 


experimentation and demonstration, is entering 
into a cooperative program of parent educati: 
with the Extension Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


SUMMER SESSION OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


THE forty-fourth summer session of Corne 
University will be held from July 8 to August 
16. This year for the first time all the summe: 
schools will be unified under the direction of on: 
administrative board, of which Dr. Loren ( 
Petry, professor of biology, has been named d 
rector. The official designation of the coordi 
nated summer activities is the Cornell Unive: 
sity State 
Summer Schools. 

Students will be able to take courses in 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Architecture, 
Agriculture and Home Economies; in the Grad 
uate School, in the Graduate School of Educa 
tion and in the Geological Field School 
Spruce Creek, Pa. 

Among the courses will be one for advance: 
students in architecture and landseape desig: 
It is stated that as far as is known, such a course 
is not offered anywhere else in this country. 
dramatics, 


Summer Session—University and 


Supplementing the courses in 
stage-craft and the summer theater, a number 
of new courses will be available to students 0! 
dramaties. In cooperation with the State Di 
partment of Edueation new courses for teachers 
of industrial education and of industrial arts 
introduced. Likewise in the 


have been also 


Graduate School of Education additions to the 
curriculum have been made which make it po- 
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for a student to receive instruction in prae- 

y any branch of pedagogy. The work of 
Summer School of Biology will be continued 
‘he same plan as heretofore. 

\ symposium on ionie physies is to be con- 
ed by members of the department of phys- 
and others. This will be held on July 4, 5 

e administrative board of the first unified 

r session in addition to Professor Petry 


[ 


rector will consist of: Dean Floyd K. Richt- 
professor of physies and dean of the 
‘aduate Sehool; Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, 
fessor of rural edueation; Dr. Herbert H. 
\\hetzel, professor of plant pathology; Dr. 
(ieorge H. Sabine, professor of philosophy, and 
Robert E. Cushman, Goldwin Smith pro- 

or of government. 


COURSES IN MODERN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES AT THE SUMMER SESSION 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
[NTENSIVE study of modern foreign languages 

be undertaken in the thirty-sixth Summer 
Session of Columbia University, which begins 
8 and eontinues until August 16. Under 
new plan of administration the student will 
surrounded with the atmosphere of the coun- 
whose language he is studying in an effort 


to duplicate, as far as possible, actual European 
study. 

The most elaborate project, according to an 
nnouncement by the director of the school, 
Professor John J. Coss, will be in the French 
Language Section. Two residences, one for men 
ud one for women, will be opened, advanced 
tudents making their homes there for the period 

six weeks under conditions paralleling as 
nearly as possible those of study in France. 
French will be spoken exclusively, social life, 
onversation and meals being under the diree- 
tion of faculty members. Dr. Jeanne M. Vidon- 
Varney, attachée of the Institut de Phonetique 
| the University of Paris and lecturer in Bar- 
nard College, will be in charge of the French 


ection. 

Studies of the Russian language will be con- 
dueted under the direction of Professor George 
Z. Patrick, of the University of California. 
Membership in the Russian section is open to 
both men and women, and will be limited to 


thirty. An elementary language course will 
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enable the student to use Russian materials in 
his field. 

Special grants-in-aid will be made by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations to a few students 
The advisory committee for 
the organization of this Pro- 
fessors Geroid T. Robinson, John D. Prince and 
Clarence A. Manning, of Columbia University; 
Professor Samuel H. Cross, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Professor Samuel N. Harper, of the Uni- 


in this division. 


unit includes 


versity of Chicago; Miss Kathleen Barnes and 
Frederick V. Field, of the Institute of Pacifie 
Relations, and Professor George Z. Patrick, of 
the University of California. 

Dr. L. Carrington Goodrich will direct the 
Section of Chinese and Japanese studies, which 
will comprise courses in the Chinese and Japa- 
nese language as well as in the literature, his- 
Par- 
ticipating in the section as lecturers will be 
Carl W. Bishop, associate curator of the Freer 
Gallery of Art of the Smithsonian Institution; 
Dr. Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the Division 
of Orientalia, Library of Ryusaki 
Tsunoda, curator of the Japanese Collection, ot 


tory, fine arts and other cultural subjects. 


Congress; 


Columbia University, and Harold G. Henderson 
and Shunzo Sakamaki. 

The Committee of Direction for this seetion 
ineludes Howard Lee McBain, dean 
of Graduate Faculties; and Professors Evarts 
B. Greene, Robert H. Fife, L. Carrington Good- 
rich and John J. Roger Howson, and 
Mortimer Gravers, of the American Council of 


Professor 


Coss, 
Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Howard R. Marraro will direct the ele- 
mentary and advanced studies of the Italian 
language, while Professor Guiseppe Prezzolini 
will have charge of courses in Italian Litera- 
The Casa Italiana will be the center of 
Italian. Spanish 


ture. 


activities for students of 
studies, centering at the Casa de las Espanas, 
will be under the direction of Professor Fed 


erico de Onis. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROUND-TABLE 
DISCUSSION IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by Union 
College with Amherst College, Colgate Univer- 
sity and Columbia University for a series of 
intercollegiate round-table discussions in the 


social studies. Groups of advanced students of 
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each institution will visit the others and conduct 
seminar-like sessions on papers to be read on 
subjects upon which all have prepared them- 
selves to discuss. In making the announcement, 
President Dixon Ryan Fox made it clear that 
although Union College happens to have taken 
the initiative, the responding groups in the other 
institutions are equally concerned in the enter- 
prise and with its success. 

When he assumed the duties of the presidency 
last fall, Dr. Fox asked three professors in the 
to 
change of their advanced students with those of 


social studies division arrange for the ex- 


neighboring institutions in order that more in- 
the 


work of investigation, collation of material, in- 


centive be furnished undergraduates in 


terpretation and expression. Each of these pro- 
fessors wrote to a professor in another institu- 
tion and after agreeing upon several broad sub- 
jects, worked with their students in the collec- 
tion of material and the preparation of papers 
on related topics. The best one or two papers 
will be selected to be read at the intercollegiate 
meetings. In the meantime each student who 
participates will have been furnished with an 
outline, abstract and bibliography of the papers 
to be read, so that he may prepare himself to 
diseuss the paper intelligently after its presen- 
tation. The papers are to be “starters for dis- 
cussion.” 

The arrangements for conducting these inter- 
collegiate round-table discussions provide that 
the visiting group will pay for its transporta- 
tion while the host will provide board and lodg- 
ings for the two days during which the diseus- 
sions take place. 

Six have 
worked with Dr. Earl E. Cummins, professor of 


advanced students in economies 


economics at Union College, on eertain phases 


of economie theory. Although each member has 






THE REVEREND Dr. FRED P. Corson will be 


formally installed as president of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., on May 4. The cere- 
monies will be combined with the Founders Day 
Dr. Dr. Karl T. 
Waugh, who resigned in June, 1933. Dr. J. H. 


Morgan, president of the college from 1914 to 


program. Corson succeeds 
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prepared a report on a related topic, one | 
Hugh Elwyn dealing with “economies of publie 
works” will be read at Columbia University at 
the first of the two sessions on April 10. The 
next morning Sidney Willner, one of the tey 
advanced students of Dr. Horace Taylor, pr 


i 


,\ 


fessor of economics at Columbia University, wi 
read a paper on “mereantilism and neo-mer 
eantilism.” All the other students having oy: 
lines, bibliographies and abstracts of the papers 
before they attend round-table discussions, wi]! 
be prepared excellently for logical and fruitfy 
discussions. 

In the field of philosophy a group of Amherst 
University students in the course in social ethies 
given by Professor William J. Newlin and Ster 
ling P. Lamprecht will go to Union College on 
the afternoon of April 18 and remain until 
noon on April 19, holding two round-table dis 
cussions with a group of students from Pri 
fessor Harold A. Larrabee’s course in social and 
political philosophy. The subject which has 
been selected by mutual agreement is “the prob- 
lem of liberty.” 

Another group of students of philosophy 
Union College, those in the classes of Dr. Philip 
Stanley, will go to Colgate University on May 
10 for a two-day round-table discussion with 
students of Professor Howard B. Jefferson and 
Dr. Eugene T. Adams. The Union students ar 
preparing papers dealing in general with the 
problem of “method in philosophy.” The top 
ical subject for the Colgate paper has not yet 
been announced. Next year Amherst Universit) 
host to Dr. students 
Union College will be host to students from Co! 


will be Larrabee’s and 
gate and Columbia Universities. 

Plans are under way for earrying out Dr. 
Fox’s plan in the field of history, literature and 


other humanistie studies. 


1928 and again from 1931 to 1932, has been 
serving as acting president. 

THE Very Rev. Epwarp J. WausH, C.M., has 
been elected to the presidency of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, New York. He succeeds the 


Very Rev. Thomas F. Ryan, who has relin- 
The 


quished the position because of ill health. 























Rey. Edward Sellman has been named vice- 
president and the Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, dean 
af the University Graduate School, second vice- 
president. 

Dr. CLARK WISSLER, curator-in-chief of the 
jepartment of anthropology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, has been elected 
dean of the scientific staff, and Dr. H. E. An- 
curator of the department of mam- 


thanwy 
LOLLY, 


malogy, secretary of the council. 

Dr. CHARLES EDWIN FRILEY, dean of the di- 
vision of industrial science of the Iowa State 
College, has been appointed vice-president to 
succeed the late Dr. Herman Knapp. Dr. 
Friley will not relinquish his present position. 


Dr. Kart SPENCER LASHLEY, professor of 
psychology at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed to a similar position at Harvard 
University. He will undertake his new work at 
the beginning of the next academic year. 


Dr. ParreRSON HUGHES FRENCH, secretary 
of the Board of Labor Review of the Public 
Works Administration, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government at Union Col- 
lege. Dr. Douglas Whitney Campbell, formerly 
acting head of the political science department 
at the American University of Beirut, Syria, 
and now instruetor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant professor 
in the same department. 


UNIVERSITY announces that Dr. 
Thomas 8S. Fiske, professor of mathematics and 
since 1901 secretary of the college entrance ex- 
amination board; Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, 
professor of Indo-Iranian languages, and Wil- 
liam A. Boring, dean of the faculty of architec- 
ture, will retire with the titles of professor 


COLUMBIA 


emeritus on July 1. 


W. T. CLouGu, principal of the East Ham 
Technieal College, London, will retire on May 23 
on account of ill health. 


Dr. EtHen C. DunHaM, associate clinical 
professor of pediatrics, Yale University School 
of Medicine, has been named acting director of 
the division of maternal and child health, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. Dr. Dunham graduated 
from the Johns Hopkins University School of 


Medicine in 1918. 
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Victor L. BUTTERFIELD, acting professor of 
philosophy at Lawrence College, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of director 
of admissions at Wesleyan University. 

Davin B. PuGH has been named supervisor of 
the extension undergraduate centers for Penn- 
sylvania State College at Hazleton, Pottsville, 
Uniontown and Sayre-Towanda. 


THE Journal of the Mathematical Association 
of America announces that the following have 
recently entered the field of secondary teaching: 
Dr. T. S. Peterson, at the Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr; Dr. M. F. Rosskopf, at the John Bur- 
roughs School, Clayton, Missouri; Dr. Edna 
Kramer, Dr. Mabel F. Schmeiser and Dr. James 
Singer, in the New York City high-school sys 
tem. 

Dr. ALFRED Husert PovaH, formerly park 
Yellowstone National Park, 


has become assistant director in charge of per- 


naturalist of the 


sonnel for twenty-four freshman colleges spon 
sored by Wayne University. 

Mautcotm Davis has been named director of 
the Carnegie Endowment’s European Center at 
Paris to succeed the late Earle Babeock. He 
was previously the representative at Geneva. 

Dr. J. W. CRABTREE, secretary-emeritus of the 
National Education the 
guest of honor at the life membership dinner to 


Association, will be 


be given at the convention at Denver on July 1. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray But.er, president of 
Columbia University, received notification last 
week that he had been made a Grand Officer of 
the Order of Carlos Finlay of Cuba, a Grand 
Officer of the Order of Merit of Chile and a 
Grand Commander of the Greek Order of the 
Saviour. 

A portrait of Dr. Martha Tracy, dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, was 
presented to the college on its eighty-fifth anni- 
This is Dr. Tracy’s twenty- 
fifth year at the college. Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
Trenton, N. J., made the presentation. Dr. 
Helen Ingleby, professor of pathology, on be- 
half of trustees, faculty, students and friends, 
presented an automobile to Dr. Tracy. 


versary, March 9. 


THE Rev. Dr. Burton Scorr Easton, pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the General Theo- 
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logical Seminary, New York, will receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Glasgow at exercises to be held at 


the university on June 19. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CHASE, chancellor of 
New York University, and Dr. William E. 
Wickenden, president of the Case School of 


Applied Science, were among the speakers at 
York Electrical 


forum of the New 


on March 27. 


the science 


Society 


Dr. Fevrx FRANKFURTER, professor of law at 
the Harvard Law Sehool, will give a series of 
on “The 


Govern- 


lectures at University 
the States to the Central 
The lectures will be delivered on April 


15, 16, 17 and 18 at 8: 00 P. M. 


four Prineeton 
Relation of 


ment. 


Dr. MartHa M. Enior, assistant chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner held by the Radcliffe Club, 
Boston, on March 27. Dr. Eliot spoke on “Chil- 


dren in the Social Seeurity Program.” 


Dr. VerRNoR W. CRANE, professor of history 
Michigan, will give the 
Dr. 
Crane will speak on phases in the life of Ben- 


Franklin. 


at the University of 


1935 Colver Lectures at Brown University. 


jamin 


Dr. JUN Fukien 
Christian University, China, delivered an ad- 


China” at New 


CHING-: Lin, president of 


dress entitled “Education in 
York University on April 3. 
Dr. JAMES S, 
cipal emeritus of the St. Paul Normal and In- 
dustrial School for Negroes, died on Mareh 28 


at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Russe._i, founder and prin- 


Jasper L. McBrien, from 1905 to 1909 state 
superintendent of schools for Nebraska, died on 


March 24 at the age of seventy-one years. 


Dr. FreperICK Erastus Pierce, professor of 
English at Yale University, died by suicide on 


March 26. He was fifty-seven vears of age. 


Dr. BeveRLY SPRAGUE ALLEN, professor of 
English at New York University, died on Mareh 
11 at the age of fifty-three years. 


Dr. WiturAM J. Srncuarr, for thirty years a 
member of the faculty of Princeton University 
and sinee 1927 director of the Paleontological 


Museum, died on March 25 at the age of fifty- 


seven years. 
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Miss MapBeu_e M. Forp, formerly director oj 
physical education for the Y. W. C. A. in Ney 
York City and more recently general secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A. in Elizabeth, N. J., died on 
March 30 at the age of fifty-six years. 

Dr. GiLBerT J. Raynor, for seventeen years 
the Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn, died on April 1 at the age o} 


principal of 


sixty-five years. 

THE Rhode Island General Assembly has abo! 
ished the State Board of Edueation and 
office of Commissioner of Edueation and has 
created a Department of Education, under an 
officer title is Director of Edueation, 


James F. Rockett, who has been superintendent 


whose 


of publie schools in Woonsocket, has been 
Dr. Charles ( 
roll, formerly state director of vocational edu 


pointed director of education. 


cation, has been appointed chief of the Divis 

of Promotion and Supervision in the new de 
partment, with duties corresponding near]) 

The re 
tired Hon. 
Walter E. Ranger, is the dean of state education 
He had nearly thirty years of service 


those of commissioner of education. 
commissioner of education, the 
officers. 
in Rhode Island after having served five years 
in Vermont. 

THE trustees of Lafayette College are to be 
hosts to the members of governing boards ot 
sixty colleges and universities who will meet in 
Easton for an all-day conference on April 26. 
The subject of the conference is “The Respon- 
and Problems of the 
Boards of Educational Institutions.” This is 
the first conference of its kind to be held. Other 
groups in the college organization have frequent 
opportunities to exchange ideas and discuss poli- 
cies. Judge KE. J. Fox, president of the Lafay- 
ette College Board of Trustees, will preside. The 
opening address on the subject, “The Trustee,” 


sibilities Governing 


will be given by Hon. George Wharton Pepper, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Board. Miss 
Helen Kenyon, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Vassar College, will speak on ‘“Essen- 
tials for a Good Trustee Board”; Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, 
on “The Responsibility of Boards of Trustees 
for the Preservation of Academie Freedom”; 
Dr. Irving Berg, of the Lafayette Board ot 


Trustees, on “Sound Policies in Regard to 


Granting Honorary Degrees”; Chancellor Harry 
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dburn Chase, New York University, on the 


\\ 
“Future Poliey as to Junior Colleges Established 
ich Emergency Federal Legislation”; sevy- 


vroup sessions will be oceupied with vari- 

is phases of college financial policy. 
\ pwo-pay conference of the advisory council 
the Milbank Memorial Fund was held on 
March 29 and 30 at the New York Academy ot 
Medicine, at whieh questions of tuberculosis 
trol, population problems, health education 


| other allied subjects were discussed at 
d-table meetings. Among the speakers at 
annual dinner of the Board of Directors 
were Miss Josephine Roche, assistant secretary 
the treasury; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, sur 
‘eon general, the United States Public Health 
Service; Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of 
Cornell University; Dr. Simon Flexner, director 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
arch, and Albert G. Milbank, president of the 
fund. Others who took part in the conference 
vere Dr. E. R. Baldwin, director of the Tru- 
deau Foundation, Saranac; Dr. Robert L. Dick- 
inson, secretary of the National Committee on 
Maternal Health; Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; Professor Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, of New York University; Homer Folks, 
secretary of the State Charities Aid Association, 
and Dr. John A. Hartwell, director of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 


Tue twelfth International Congress of So- 
iology will be held at Brussels from August 
25 to 30. The general subject will be “The 
Elementary Forms of Social Life.” It is not 


intended, however, that papers must neces- 
sarily be confined to this subject. An outline 
of the subjects and problems to be considered 
is contained in the June, 1934, number of 
Archives de Sociologie, entitled “Introduction a 
l'étude des formes élémentaires de la vie so- 
ciale,” by G. L. Duprat, professor of sociology 
at the University of Geneva. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Professor C. A. Ellwood, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., who is the president 
of the International Institute of Sociology for 
next year and who will preside at the congress. 


THE estate of Mrs. T. Coleman du Pont, at 
Irvington-on-Hudson, has been given to Colum- 
bia University. The property consists of sixty- 
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eight aeres, on which there is a mansion, which 
probably will be used in studies of landseape 
architecture conducted by the Columbia School 
of Architecture. The estate extends from the 
Albany Post Road to the Hudson River and 
now has four acres in flowers. Mrs. du Pont 
made the gift in memory of her husband. With 
the estate will go a fund sufficient for main 


tenance for three years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS looking toward a closer 
cooperation between the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University are contained in 
a report by a joint committee of the two in- 
stitutions. Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina, and Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Few, president of Duke University, 
signed the foreword to the report giving the 
result of a study of the situation over a period 
of many months by ten members of the two 
faculties. Pointing out that the two institu 
tions are only nine miles apart, the document 
was presented as evidence of significant trend 
toward the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
two universities in certain common educational 
undertakings. The committee recommends pro- 
vision for opportunities for graduate students 
enrolled in one university for credit toward 
degrees to take a limited amount of work at the 
other university. It is thought that the plan 
would be of special benefit to students in the 
humanities and in the physical and biological 
sciences, 


Stupy1nG while they travel, forty students 
will sail on June 29 from Los Angeles harbor 
for a ten-months cruise around the world. Dr. 
Frederick P. Woellner, professor of education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
has been appointed chancellor. The regular 
university curriculum will be offered by eight 
professors from leading American universities. 
Credit will be earned for two semesters in so- 
cial science, art, modern languages, literature 
and other subjects. An extensive itinerary is 
to be followed, including Japan, China, Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Siam, India, Italy, Ireland, 
Seotland, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, England, France, Portugal, 
Canary Islands, Bermuda, Bahamas, Cuba, 
Panama, Galapagos Islands and Mexico. 
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COLGATE UNIVERSITY has announced that ar- 
rangements have been completed for sending a 
group of selected students to Washington to 
study government and polities for a full semes- 
ter. Dr. Paul 8S. Jacobsen, of the School of 
Social Sciences, will be in charge of twelve stu- 
dents who will be sent to Washington in Sep- 
tember and who will remain until February 1, 
1936. 

A suM of $623,924 will be available for schol- 
arship aid to students of Yale University during 
the next academic year. Changes in the plan 
of award of student aid funds have been adopted 
by the Bureau of Appointments. The purpose 
is to enable the Yale scholarship committee to 
make outright gifts of the cost of tuition or 
more to selected scholars of superior attain- 
ments, and to assist scholars of lower rank by 
giving annual loans of $400 or less payable 
without interest charges. It is estimated that 
many more students will receive help under the 
new plan. To be considered for an award of 
any sort the applicant must rank in the upper 
half of his class. 


FuTurE admission of students to the College 
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of Liberai Arts of Dakota Wesleyan University 
will be governed by a policy described as “more 
liberal.” Admission to the freshman ¢lass wi] 
be based upon evidence of good moral character 
and the satisfactory completion of a recognized 
four-year high-school course or its equivalent, 
Before this new policy was adopted, admission 
requirements were detailed and specifie course- 
requirements were mandatory. The change was 
adopted with the purpose of bringing the secon- 
dary school, various acerediting agencies and 
the college into closer harmony. 


THE formation of a department of sociology 
and anthropology in the College of Liberal Arts 
of Washington University has been announced, 
This will combine the existing departments of 
sociology with courses in anthropology now 
offered in various departments and will offer 
several entirely new courses. Although in one 
sense an expansion, this new development is 
actually a realignment of existing resources and 
personnel. No new members of the faculty will 
be appointed. Dr. Stuart A. Queen, now head 
of the department of sociology, will serve in the 
same capacity for the new department. 


DISCUSSION 


CAN THE PRIVATE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL JUSTIFY ITS 
EXISTENCE? 


I 


UNbER the present American educational sys- 
tem, with the rapid expansion and development 
of the public high school, how can the private 
secondary school justify its existence? This 
question should be an important one to any 
parent who is interested in the best educational 
opportunities for his child; likewise, it should be 
of equal importance to the educator who is 
anxious to lend his support to any agency which 
is attempting to perform a worth-while educa- 
tional mission. Any effort to evaluate the place 
of the independent school in the American edu- 
cational scheme requires a brief review of the 
historical development of this type of institu- 
tion. 

American secondary education dates from the 
founding in New England of the Latin grammar 


school, which was developed in England as a re- 
sult of the revival of learning and which was 
transplanted to the colonies to fill a real social 
need. The passage of the Massachusetts law of 
1647, which compelled all towns having 100 
house-holders to establish schools which would 
prepare boys for college, gave birth to this need. 
Since a thorough knowledge of Latin was the 
prime requisite for entrance to the early Amer- 
ican colleges, this language became the core of 
the curriculum of these schools; and there de- 
veloped the Latin grammar school, serving a 
definite community need, preparation for col- 
lege, but having a very restricted curriculum. 

Changes within the colonies brought with 
them a dissatisfaction with the existing secon- 
dary school. The early Puritan zeal for educa- 
tion had somewhat waned, and less interest was 
taken in the Latin grammar school. There also 
arose a demand for a broader curriculum than 
that which had been offered in the past. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century, in accord- 
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nce With the new social needs, the American 
academy came into existence. Many of the 
academies were supported by private gifts and 
endowments; others were under denominational 
control. Several of the present New England 
academies trace their origins to the academy 
movement of 1750, among them being Phillips 
Andover, founded in 1778. 

The declining Latin grammar school and the 
flourishing academy served the secondary school 
needs of America until the establishment of the 
first publie high school in 1821. Since its or- 
eanization, the publie high school, performing 
the funetions of its progenitors, has increased 
in numbers and attendance. However, the pri- 
vate schools continue to exist, the United States 
Department of Education reporting 2,813 pri- 
vate schools in 1930. 


II 


This brief historical survey of American sec- 
ondary edueation shows that the early private 
schools, bridging the gap between the early 
Puritanie interest in education and the later 
interest in the publie high school, filled a very 
definite and important social need. May the 
same statement be truthfully made regarding 
the private school of to-day? 

Any attempt to answer this question must 
begin with the aims of the independent school. 
Two years ago the author made a eatalogue 
study of the objectives of 125 institutions, 
consisting of boys’ schools and coeducational 
While the study was not an exhaustive 
examination of independent school aims, the re- 
sults may be considered as being representative 
of private schools as a group, since the schools 
were chosen from all the geographical sections 
of the United: States and since the list included 
some of the oldest and most outstanding insti- 
tutions in the country. 

The study showed that the objectives of the 
respective schools could be classified under four 
general headings, namely: college preparation, 
college and business preparation, college and 
life preparation and general development and 
These aims are quite like those of the 
early academy; and if one should examine the 
objectives of the publie high schools, he would 
undoubtedly find that their aims are quite simi- 
lar to those just mentioned. Such a premise 


S¢ hools. 


culture. 
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ean lead logically to only one of two conelu- 
sions. Either the private schools are merely 
duplicating some of the functions of the public 
schools or they can perform more efficiently 
some of those functions. Data gathered by sci- 
entific investigation rather than personal opin- 
ion, which is too often biased, should be the 
basis for any opinions or conclusions which may 
be drawn. 

Unfortunately, few scientifie reports have 
been published and made available to any one 
who wishes to learn the facts. Most published 
articles are only a summary of personal opinion. 
However, a few comparative studies regarding 
the college success of private school men and of 
public school men have been published. The 
limited number of available reports which the 
author has had the privilege to examine do not 
warrant an unquestionable conelusion, since they 
do not inelude a sufficient number of cases and 
do not extend over an adequate period of time. 
Nevertheless, they do indicate that the indepen- 
dent schools may not be superior in the per- 
formance of the college preparatory function, 
to which these studies were devoted; and they 
should serve as a challenge to those schools 
which feel that they are more efficient than the 
public schools in this respect, but which lack the 
scientific data to back their claims. No scien- 
tifie information regarding the other aims, 
preparation for business and preparation for 
life, is obtainable. Until one may have access 
to such facts, he can not judge the merits of 
the two types of schools in these respects. 


III 


Since comparative studies in the field of pri- 
vate and public secondary education are so lim- 
ited,/no one ean state with assurance that the 
private schools are or are not performing in a 
superior manner some of the things which the 
publie schools do. Neither can he declare that 
they are merely duplicating the work of the 
publie schools. / One must wait for more facts 
before judging whether the private schools are 
justifying their existence. However, one may 
suggest what he considers to be the function of 
the independent school in the modern educa- 
tional program; and at this point the author 
takes advantage of this liberty. 

There seems to be a threefold service which 
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the right type of school can render to society 
in a more efficient way than the public school, 
This 


threefold service is religious training, educa- 


which of necessity is beset by limitations. 


tional experiments and leader training. 

One may safely assume that every individual 
longing which 
educational 


religious inclination or 
Any 


has a 


needs intelligent direction. 


program which ignores this fact fails in its 


attempt at complete educational development. 
Because of the desire on the part of Americans 
to keep church and state apart and because of 
the fear of denominational control, an adequate 
program of religious training as a part of the 
general policy of the public schools seems im- 
practical. The independent school, on the other 
hand, is free to adopt any program of training 
which it feels will realize the religious objec- 
tive. However, no narrow denominational inter- 
pretation of Christianity will suffice. The duty 
of the private school is to break down the nar- 
row confines of denominationalism and to inter- 
pret the broad fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity as life, life with all its varied experiences 
lived at their best. Only as it measures up to 
this standard ean the private school properly 
perform its function in the spiritual realm. 

Along with the freedom for religious instrue- 
tion there is the freedom to carry on educational 
experiments. Like other fields of human en- 
deavor, education has made considerable prog- 
ress; but if teaching is to keep pace with other 
professions and if it is to meet the ever-chang- 
ing demands of an ever-changing society, more 
advancement must be made. 

The publie school is doing its part, but it may 
sometimes find itself thwarted by conditions 
over which it has no control. The private 
school, free from outside influence, can attempt 
the new in order that the technique of teaching 
may be improved and that the education of the 
vouth may be more effectively done. The lib- 
erty to experiment does not entitle the indepen- 
dent school to adopt any fad or frill which may 
bring it popularity, but it does offer the institu- 
tion which is devoted to a continual perfecting 
of educational principles an opportunity to be 
of real service to education and to society. 

The third and greatest service which the pri- 
vate school ean render is the development of a 
close relationship between teacher and student. 
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The secret of real and vital education lies jy 
this association. Any one who has been privi- 
leged to sit at the feet of a great teacher has 
never forgotten the inspiration, the appreciation 
of new values, the formation of life’s ideals 
which came through the contact with a crea} 
personality. Athens, noted as a great educa. 
tional center, was great because she offered an 
opportunity for her youth to meet and to know 
her great teachers. 

The public school, attempting to meet the de- 
mand of a large school population, must dea] 
with the student in comparatively large groups; 
and, thereby, it loses to a great degree the force 
for inspiration which ean only come through 
personal contact. Here is the 
school’s golden opportunity to build worth-while 


independent 


leadership. 

With a limited student body, selected because 
of their ability, and with a faculty that is zeal- 
ous to impart truth, the private school can 
render by giving to democracy the leadership 
which it needs an inealeulable service to society, 
Does the idea sound undemocratic? It does not 
if one remembers that only as a democracy has 
a leadership that is inspired by truth and that 
possesses an appreciation for true values can it 
continue to be a blessing to all. 


IV 


Only one type of private school can best 
render this threefold service. First, it must be 
undenominational and controlled by a board of 
trustees who appreciate the function of a pri- 
vate school and who are willing to sacrifice time 
and energy to help the institution in the realiza- 
tion of its purpose. Second, the school must 
be supported by a sufficient endowment. No 
private institution can depend solely upon the 
revenue from tuition and not be handicapped in 
the fulfilment of its objective. Third, the school 
must have the best faculty which ean be gath 
ered from the ranks of the teaching profession. 
They must be individuals who possess an un- 
quenchable thirst for truth and an insatiable 
desire to inspire others with the same ideal. 
They must be cultured individuals, who have 
sat at the feet of the great teachers of the past 
and who have come into possession of the great 
and lasting values of all ages. A sympathetic 
board of trustees, an adequate endowment and 
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inspired faculty: these three essentials should 

iuce an independent school which should be 
sable of properly functioning in our modern 
uecational system. 


he private college and the private univer- 
are accepted along with the state university 
dueators and laymen alike. This statement 
not true when it is applied to the private sec- 
iary school and the public high school. Prej- 
idiee and misunderstanding have often charac- 
rized the eriticisms offered by the supporters 
‘h type of school. Only scientific studies 
correct this unwholesome attitude, and the 
‘uation should challenge educators, and private 
ol people in particular, to the great task 
¢ determining what place the independent 
school should hold among America’s social insti- 
tions. 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
[owARD SCHOOL FoR Boys 
Los ANGELES 


WHAT A SCHOOLMAN EXPECTS OF 
PUBLISHERS 

[r is a mere truism that a schoolman expects 
accuracy in a text-book. It is quite true that 
he gets it with seareely an exception. This 
phase of our subject can be dismissed at once. 

Perhaps the greatest sin committed by writers 
of text-books is in using a vocabulary above the 
heads of the children. Hundreds of thousands 
of children in rural communities have a very 
limited environment. You may find thousands 

rural children in the fifth and sixth grades 
who have never been in a town of more than 
2,000 population. They have never been more 
than ten miles from their birthplace. They have 
never seen a mountain, a trolley car, an elevator, 
an apartment house, a museum or scores of 
other things which are commonplace to their 
urban cousins. For these children the vocabu- 
lary of the book must be of the most elementary 
kind. 

In a fifth grade book which I picked at ran- 
dom I find such words as paladins, parchments, 
philosophers, prophesied, strategy, tournaments, 
martyrs, valiantly, romantic, intrepidity. For 
thousands of fifth-grade children these are mere 
words with no meaning. These words are not 
in the written or spoken vocabularies of the 
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children. They do not hear them at home or 
among their few associates, and when they meet 
such words in a book they are nonplussed. 
Would it not be possible to use simpler words? 
Formerly our children had trouble in mastering 
history, and the vocabulary of the text-book was 
largely to blame. 

Not many years ago one of our ablest teachers 
came to my home one evening to get some help 
in finding the meanings of some words used in a 
sixth-grade health book. She had exhausted her 
resources. Finally I found the meanings of all 
the words, but not until I had consulted French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, Greek and English die- 
tionaries! If it were desirable to use these 
words shouldn’t they have been defined in the 
glossary? 

Publishers of readers, especially for the lower 
grades, make a strong point of the fact that the 
vocabulary of their readers has been checked 
against the Thorndike list, the Gates list or some 
other well-known list. Are the words used in 
text-books for the middle and upper grades as 
carefully checked? Is as much care used in 
checking the words used in other text-books as 
is used in checking readers? In addition to 
checking the text-book vocabulary against a 
word list would it not be wise to check it with 
a representative sampling of rural children? 
If the words are simple enough to meet the 
requirements of the rural children, I feel that 
we could safely assume that they would be 
within the comprehension of the more sophisti- 
eated city children. For the same reason, ex- 
perimental editions of text-books should be 
tried out more widely in rural sections than is 
probably the case now. 

A nationally known publishing house has a 
dictionary on the market in at least four edi- 
tions: primary edition, intermediate edition, 
advanced edition and encyclopedic edition. The 
primary edition is intended for use in the fourth 
grade, and some courses of study recommend 
that the study of the dictionary should be 
started in the third grade. The advanced edi- 
tion of this dictionary is suitable for high-school 
or college students. In the front of the book 
we find “Directions for the Use of This Book,” 
written on a high-school or college level. Natu- 
rally, we expect to find much simpler language 
when we turn to “Directions for the Use of This 
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Book” in the primary edition. But we are 


disappointed. In this very important part of 
the dictionary exactly the same wording is used 
for both the fourth grade and the twelfth grade. 
Here is a sentence selected at random from the 
primary edition of this dictionary. “The pro- 
nunciation of inflectional forms and derivatives 
not completely regular.” 


is given whenever 


“inflectional forms” 
mean to a fourth-grade child? If these “Diree- 


tions for the Use of This Book” are intended for 


What does the expression 


the teacher, would it not be possible and wise 
to add other directions within the comprehension 
of the children? 

In one book 
and “cache” with no help whatever in the pro- 
nunciation. Of course, the right kind of pupil 
under a good teacher would look in the diction 
ary and find that cache is pronounced kash, 


we find the words “chocolatl” 


but why put this extra burden on the child? 
Why not give the pronunciation in the glossary, 
footnote or immediately following the 
word? How is either the teacher or the pupil 
to get the pronunciation of chocolatl? 

We believe that publishers of some geogra- 
phies should use larger and better illustrations. 
Many illustrations do not illustrate: they are too 
Quality and size of pictures are sacri- 
Fewer and larger illustra- 
tions should be Two pictures large 
enough to convey a definite impression are bet- 


in a 


small. 
ficed for number. 


used. 


ter than six which are so small as to have little, 
if any, meaning. 

Now we should like to ask a few questions. 
Would it be feasible to use the same scale of 
miles on political maps throughout a geogra- 
phy? Would the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages? In one geography the scale of 
miles varies from 62 miles to one ineh to 700 
miles to one inch. Due to a different scale of 
miles New Jersey appears to be larger than the 
Similar statements apply 
Do children 


state of Washington. 
to other states for the same reason. 
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get false impressions of the relative size 0; 
states because of the different scale? 

The sordid past should be forgotten. In 
Hale 
asked if he might speak with a minister, by: 


certain book we read, “In the morning 
that was curtly denied him. ‘Will you lend me 
a Bible a moment, then?’ was his dying request. 
‘No! snapped the marshall.” What is the point 
in feeding this to the children? 
ments conducive to a friendly feeling between 
the two great English-speaking nations? Let ys 
teach friendship rather than perpetuate enmity, 

Very little need be said about format excep; 
possibly the color of the binding. Has suff 
cient research been made to determine the most 
pleasing color? Is the color selected in the light 
of research or is it chosen arbitrarily? 

In some cases the name of a history should 
be changed for diplomatic reasons. “Our Be- 
ginnings in Europe and America” is used in 
Negro schools. These people had no European 
beginnings. The title of the book completely 
ignores them. “Our Old World Background” is 
all-inclusive and is a more diplomatic title. 
This title is broad enough to inelude all races. 

Lastly the school man expects the publishers 
of text-books to have well-educated gentlemen 
for their representatives. The telling of risqué 
stories does not sell books. The salesman and 
the publisher lose the respect of the potentia 
buyer if there is a decided odor of whisky on 
the breath of the salesman. Offering the school- 
man whisky is a doubtful procedure. A few 
salesmen have been forgetful of these matters. 
Most of the fraternity are above such practices. 
On one occasion a book salesman wanted the 
writer to put his geographies on the state list. 
During the interview the salesman said, “We 
have selected Australia as a type continent.” 
Ye gods! 


Are such state- 


ALBERT EARLEY 
DELAWARE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic INSTRUCTION 
GEORGETOWN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CULTURAL MISSIONS OF MEXICO 

In his inaugural address of November 30, 
1934, the new president of Mexico, General 
Lazaro M. Cardenas, announced the six-year 








economic plan for the republic. One of the 
vital parts of the program is to be known as 
“socialistic education.” The school reform 
movement of the new administration will go 
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forward under the direction of the new minister 
of education, Ignacio Garcia Tellez. Already 
re has been some opposition to the govern- 
nt’s program, and doubtless there will be 
more. On October 18 a student strike against 
he government’s policy assumed serious propor- 

ns. The strike was called in opposition to a 
proposed amendment to the constitution, 
whe reby socialistie education would be compul- 
sory in all Mexican schools.t Almost all the 
schools in the Federal District and in the states 
were closed for a time, due to these hostilities. 
Finally the question involved the churches, and 
sporadie outbreaks against the government 
took place. Regardless of this agitation 
t seems probable that socialistie education will 


araln 


ministration, for the great educational problem 
of the republic is rural education. 

Rural edueation, as such, was born by the 
revolution. It is a well-known fact that the old 
school system did not and, perhaps, could not 
extend edueational opportunities to the thou- 
sands of Indian and mestizo villages. The revo- 
itionary upheaval itself caused edueation to go 
rural, and later social, thereby placing it in the 
path of the poor. Rural schools ealled for rural 
teachers. City-bred and city-trained instructors 
obviously would not do, so various methods of 
training rural teachers have grown up in Mexico 
with the advent of rural education. Rural nor- 
mal schools, cireulating libraries, institutes and 
“cultural missions” have all played their part in 
raising the training level of the rural teacher.” 
For the purposes of this paper, however, ex- 
tended consideration will only be given to the 
history of the cultural mission. 

The history of the cultural missions almost 
parallels that of the rural school movement in 
Mexico. The federal executive acting for Gen- 
eral Alvaro Obregén created the Seeretaryship 
f Publie Edueation, including the Department 
of Native Culture, on September 28, 1921. The 


( 


1In a letter of recent date a friend of the author 
wrote the following about the situation in Mexico 
City: ‘‘enter school between files of shotgun police, 
have the mozo peep out before you leave in the 
afternoon . . . the whole agitation is over social- 
istie education. ’? 

* W. Cameron Townshend, ‘‘ Mexican Program of 
Rural Edueation,’’ in ScHoon anp Soctety, 39: 
1018, 849, June 30, 1934. 
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idea of offering educational opportunities to the 
populace, and especially to the Indians, was 
purely a revolutionary product.® 

In the same year in the campaign against 
illiteracy the first Secretary of Education, José 
Vasconcelos, established rural schools and ap- 
pointed missionaries. Mr. A. Arellano proposed 
the establishment of the traveling principal as 
a mediator to educate and elevate the morals 
and intellect of the masses. According to the 
provisional rules, the instruction in the rural 
schools was to be elemental. The time allotted 
was to be three years. The curriculum was to be 


comprehensive in agriculture and _ industrial 
labor of the villages.* 
By April, 1922, there were 77 missionaries 


and 100 resident principals in the country. The 
main duties of the missionaries were to visit the 
rural native centers, to render information on 
the existing school conditions, to intensify there 
the work against illiteracy, and to concentrate 
the principals in the zones of the strongest 
native towns. The missionaries recommended 
the type of education to be offered in each area 
and observed the economic conditions of the 
natives. With the missionaries rested the selec- 
tion of the principals. The rest of their duties 
were as follows: to study the natives and indus- 
tries and recommend manners of improving 
them, to organize a permanent exposition of the 
produets and to cooperate with the secretaries 
of agriculture, publie works, education and ecom- 
merce in the studies of soils, tillage, cultivation, 
climate, communication and salaries. The mis- 
sionaries and principals prepared teachers from 
among the natives themselves. 

The first missionaries, explorers of the regions, 
organizers of schools, counselors, were paid from 
$8 to $10 a day. Soon more missionaries were 
needed and the salaries were divided. Monitors 


3 Robert J. Parker, ‘‘The Mexican School Sys- 
tem To-day,’’ in Scnoon AND Socrety, 40: 1035, 
559, October 27, 1934. Professor R: fael Ramirez, 
chief of the Department of Rural Education, told 
the author this summer that the Federal Govern- 
ment would control all the schools in Mexico in the 
near future. Obviously he was thinking of the 
plan of socialistic education. 

4 Secretaria de Educacion Publica, ‘‘ Las Misiones 
Culturales, 1932—1933,’’ 7. Most of the material 
presented in this paper has been taken from the 
above-mentioned work and from the author’s per- 
sonal experiences while in Mexico recently. 
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were also appointed and paid from $1 to $2 a 
day.° 

The first congress of missionaries was cele- 
brated in September, 1922. It recommended 
that the number of missionaries be increased to 
300 and that the number of rural teachers be 
increased to 20,000. Education, its members 
said, should be considered a social problem, and 
cultivatable lands endowed to the 
It was also pointed out that coopera- 


should be 
schools. 
tion and the practice of experimental agricul- 
ture were indispensable in the schools. In 1922, 
also, Missionary Manuel Gaona made a study of 
the region of Ixmiquilpan, Hgo. He suggested 
the establishment of an industrial school there.® 

On December 20, 1922, the secretary issued a 
eall for teachers and intellectuals to join as mis- 
sionaries in the crusade against illiteracy. Rural 
teachers especially were urged to enroll in the 
winter courses. Roberto Medellin felt that the 
rural schools would not be able to fulfil their 
educational mission if the rural teachers did not 
succeed in understanding the true mission of the 
school. 

The winter courses comprised a rapid appren- 
ticeship of the following subjects: arboriculture, 
garden stuffs, labor in the country, technique of 
instruction, psychology of education, organiza- 
tion of the rural schools, school chorus, games, 
sports, study of boys, domestic science, agricul- 
ture and the conservation of fruits. The center 
chosen for the session was the school of agricul- 
ture of San Jacinto in Mexico, D. F. The 
courses were attended by 400 teachers from 
almost all the states and by as many free stu- 
dents. 

The secretary made arrangements so that each 
school had its garden by February of 1923. In 
May the school of action was established as a 
base of national instruction dedicated to manual 
activity. The agricultural deputies at the con- 
gress of the union requested that from 60 to 
70 per cent. of the budget for education be 
allotted to the rural schools. The secretary de- 
clared that the amount proposed would be 
abundant for the purpose.’ 

5 Ibid. 

6 Tbid., 8. 

7 Secretaria de Educacion Publica, ‘‘La Casa del 
Estudianto Indigena.’’ The Mexican government 


has established many industrial and agricultural 
schools, 
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By the middle of 1923 there were 112 mis. 
sionaries, 578 rural teachers and 569 rura| 
schools, with 34,819 students. Besides these 
there were ten moving missions that traveled jy 
definite zones. In the regions in which they 
traveled the moving missions succeeded in awak- 
ening the interest of the inhabitants and of the 
municipal authorities. In particular houses of 
ranches, factories and cities the teacher mis. 
sionaries had established 150 educational cen. 
ters controlled by the Department of Education, 

Because of the enthusiastic collaboration on 
the part of the native inhabitants and municipal 
authorities, the casa del pueblo was established 
as the type of the rural school. The schoo! was 
intended for the community and the community 
for the school. It was to be a place where the 
educational and social interests of the com- 
munity could be joined. The casa del pueblo 
was to be constructed by the missionaries and 
the residents of the community. After it was 
built, it was to be turned over to the rural 
teacher who was to live in harmony with the 
community.® 

On October 17, 1923, Secretary Vasconcelos 
approved the “Plan of the Federal Missions of 
Education,” as presented by Mr. José Galvez. 
The godmother of the plan was the teacher and 
Chilian poetess, Gabriela Mistral, guest in Mex- 
ico at that time, who one week before had writ- 
ten a favorable opinion on the project. In the 
second fortnight Roberto Medellin installed the 
first cultural mission at Zacualtipan, Hidalgo, 
which was attended by 147 teachers of Hidalgo. 
Professor Rafael Ramirez gave a brief course 
in rural education, Professor Isdias Barcenas in 
the making of soap, Professor Rafael Range! in 
the tanning of hides, Professor Fernando (al- 
biati in agriculture, Professor Alfredo Tamayo 
in popular songs and organ, and Professor 
Ranulfo Bravo in physical education and vac- 
cination. 

The success of the first mission naturally led 
to the extension of such work. The need of 
rural teacher improvement was widely known. 
A great many of them were inefficient and 
poorly trained for their work, while all of them 


8 ‘‘Las Misiones Culturales,’’ op. cit., 8-9. Pro- 
fessor Ramirez said that the Indians often built 
schoolhouses and then petitioned the government to 
send teachers. 
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were poorly paid. By 1933 the secretary was 
ble to demand higher standards of training and 

-her wages for them. The cultural missions 

. established in 1923 to aid the movement 

vard higher standards of teaching. 

Ly the middle of 1924 a cultural mission was 
erating in the state of Morelos. It was under 
direction of Professor Rafael Ramirez, also, 
suse he had made a success of the experi- 

at Zacualtipan. A similar group of 
rses was Offered. Instruction was given in 
making of soap, perfumery, tanning of 
es, agronomy, home economics and earpen- 

The length of the session was increased to 
three weeks, and at the end of that period an 
exposition was held.® 

[he presidential message of General Alvaro 
Obregon mentioned the series of cultural mis- 
sions organized by the Secretary of Education. 
» courses offered included instruction in bee- 
ture, bird-culture, horticulture, tree-culture, 
soap-making, tanning of hides, preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, cutting and sewing, 
manual arts, photography, drawing and physical 
education. The missions were established in the 
tates of Hidalgo, Colima, Jalisco, Morelos and 
Nayarit. There were six missions at this time. 
They were under the direction of Professors 
Leopoldo Kiel, L. Hidalgo Monroy, Salvador 
Lima, J. Arturo Pichardo and Rafael Ramirez. 
The length of the sessions was increased to four 
or five weeks instead of three. 

By the end of 1924 the number of rural 
schools in operation increased to 1,023. This 
figure included a considerable number that had 
just been organized in the state of Chiapas. 
lhe number of students attending the rural 
schools inereased to 50,000. 

The good influence of the cultural missions 
was now unquestionable. In 1925 seven mis- 
sions were proposed with the idea of distribut- 
ing them through the regions of Noroeste, Norte, 
Mesa Central, Huasteeas, Mixteco-Zapoteca and 
Sureste. In the bulletin of the secretary’s office 
of 1924 a study was devoted to the missions. 
The study explained that the name cultural mis- 
sion had been given to a teaching body of 
transitory character which developed an educa- 


the 


9 Ibid., 9. Calles feels that the bedrock of the 
new educational system is the rural school. He 
would like to make each rural school a civic center. 
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tional work in brief courses for teachers and 
private individuals. Further, that the missions 
were designed to fill the great gap left by the 
winter courses of 1922. 


travel made it necessary that they should not be 


The expensiveness of 


repeated, so the cultural missions were organ- 
ized. Missions of permanent character were 
organized in order to incorporate the native 
tribes in the national civilization. The teaching 
personnel was chosen from the most select of 
the profession.?® 

Dr. J. M. Puig Casaurane, Secretary of Edu- 
eation at the beginning of 1925, made it clear 
that he intended to maintain seven permanent 
cultural missions each in charge of expert teach- 
ers of industrial arts and trades. Each mission 
was to be a traveling school which would be 
installed in the center of population in which 
the natives predominated. The school should 
aim to better the professional training of the 
teachers, to exercise a civilizing influence on the 
natives, to awaken interest for work, to create 
the capacity necessary for exploiting trades and 
industrial arts, to teach the utilization of natural 
resources and to incorporate the natives slowly 
but firmly into the national civilization. By 
June there were 2,001 rural schools and 108,449 
pupils. In the place of missionaries there ap- 
peared teachers and instructors of agricultural 
arts and trades to the number of 150. The 
activities of the missions were directed by Pro- 
fessor Maria Guadalupe Cejudo, Aguascalientes; 
Professor Javier Mejia, La Paz, Baja Califor- 
nia; Professor L. Hidalgo Monroy, Tepehuances, 
Dgo.; Professor Eulalia Guzman, Iguala, Gro.; 


Professor Francisco Garcia, Tianguistengo, 
Hgo.; Professor Clotilde Izurrieta, Metepec, 


Méx.; Professor Federico Alvarez, Monterrey, 
N. Léon; Professor José Maria Bonilla, Yolo- 
mecatl, Oax.; Professor Federico Marquez, 
Tepic, Nay.; Professor Hermenegildo Esper- 
anza, Oaxaca, Oax.; and Professor Braulio 
Rodriguez, Puebla, Pue. 

At the beginning of 1926 the Bureau of Cul- 
tural Missions was created, with Professor Elena 


Torres as its chief. She formulated the working 


10 Parker, op. cit., 561. Professor Ramirez told 
me it was a policy of his department to select rural 
teachers from the community in which they live. 
The teacher must be the leader in the small centers 
attempts to give advice, conducts social affairs an 
tries to make the people happy. 
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plans for the year and during the first four 
months instructed the missionaries in the best 
The bud- 


amounted to 


manner of realizing the program. 


getary allowance for this 
46,448 pesos." 


The organization of 1926 was far-reaching. 


year 


It gave to each mission a chief in charge of 
education, a form for student organization and 
a technique of teaching. It provided that each 
mission was to have a teacher of agriculture, a 


education and a social 


sare and domestie 


teacher of physical 


worker to instruct in child 
science. Three teachers for the smaller indus- 
tries (tanning, soap-making, conservation of 
fruits and vegetables, bee-culture, bird-culture, 
silk-eulture and the construction of rustic fur- 
niture) moved from one mission to another. In 
this year the groups visited the various regions 
of the states of Nuevo Léon, Coahuila, Guana- 
juato, Querétaro, Michoacin, Colima, Puebla, 
Oaxaca. There 


were 42 institutes or gatherings with regional 


Guerrero, Tlaxcala, Morelos, 
teachers to which 2,327 men and women teachers 
came, 

The missions no longer selected the capitals 
of the states as a center for their institutes. 
Instead rural communities were chosen in which 
the concentration of the teachers was easy. 
The institute, called the “Social Improvement 
and Action,” lasted only 3 weeks in each com- 
munity. Then the mission went immediately to 
another part to lend equal service to another 
community. The from the state of 
Colima visited only Comala and Cuauhtémoe in 
1926, but the one from the state of Oaxaca 
visited Yanhuitlin, San Pablo Elta, Cuxtla, 
Juchitan, Tututepec, Villa Hidalgo and Huantla. 


Apart from the activity described above, the 


mission 


Bureau of Cultural Missions participated in the 
organization of several winter courses and insti- 
tutes for teachers. This organization was pro- 
moted by the directors and federal inspectors 
of education for the purpose of procuring a 
better cultural level for educators. In 1927 the 
rural normal schools were added to the Bureau 
of Cultural These schools were 
designed to prepare teachers for rural service.?? 

The rural school teachers came to Mexico City 
The principals took 


Missions. 


for summer school courses. 


11‘‘Tas Misiones Culturales,’’ op. cit., 10. 
12 Tbid., 11. 
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brief courses in urban and rural education. 
student organization and administration, educa. 
tional psychology, technique of teaching, hy- 
giene and health, sociology, rural economics and 
child literature. The teachers of physical educa- 
tion studied games, recreations, sports, calisthen- 
ies, physiology and hygiene, and the organiza- 
tion of group sports. The social workers were 
instructed in domestie science, infant diet, care 
of children, sewing, hygiene, health, first aid, 
sociology and rural economy. The teachers of 
agriculture studied agricultural problems, rural] 
credit, rural small industries, sociology and rura! 
economy. And the teachers of small industries 
took theoretical and practical courses in their 
own field. All this material was contained in 
the program developed in the six weeks summer 
school. 

The Bureau of Missions tried to inspire in 
the teachers a spirit of organization. 
library was to be circulated among the schools 
in each region. The moving missions were to 
have 21-day institutes. In 1927 there were 45 
institutes with 3,249 teachers in attendance. 
The teachers came from 20 different states. The 
work was carried on under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Alvarez in Sinaloa, Sonora and Baja 
California; 
Hidalgo; Uranga in Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, 
Jalisco and Hidalgo; Gémez in Chihuahua, 
Durango and Jalisco; Sanchez in Tobasco, Cam- 
peche, Chiapas, Quintana Roo; and Rosseti in 
Aguascalientes, San Luis Potosi, and Zacatecas. 

In 1927 Professor Rafael Ramirez, reviewing 
the earlier period, said that during the year 
1921-22 the professional advancement of the 
teacher was made possible by the winter courses. 
From 1922 to 1926 the eultural missions dedi- 
cated themselves to this task. In December the 
secretary sent a special mission to the state of 
Guerrero over the Acapulco highway. This unit 
was more complete than the others. It had § 
teachers in the various fields of study. $125,953 
were spent on the cultural missions in 1927." 

The Bureau of Missions cooperated in winter 
courses offered in Puebla and Tlaxcala in Janu- 
ary, 1928. The budget for this period contained 
items for 12 missions; 8 were actually provided 


A small 


Lépez in Nayarit, México, and 


for. The total budget for this unit was $149,- 
251. The equipment for each mission was con- 
13 [bid., 12. 








siderably increased. The following were pro- 
material for kitchen work, carpentry, 


agriculture, libraries, medicine chests and other 


vided: 
ple ments. 
In 1928, also, a plan for permanent missions 
was suggested. The commission designed to 
elaborate the program of the permanent mis- 
sions was composed of Professor Moisés Saenz, 
Sub-Seeretary of Public Education, 
Martinez de Alba, from the Secretary of Agri- 
ture and Bureau of Public Works, Dr. AIl- 


nso R. Ochoa, from the Department of Public 


Ernesto 


Health, and Professors Rafael Ramirez, José 
Guadalupe Najera and other persons from the 
tice of Secretary of Education. The commis- 
recommended the establishment of two per- 
anent Xoco- 
yucan, Tlax., the other in Actopan, Hgo. In 
1928 there were 49 institutes in 16 states, with 


missions. One was created in 


2.859 teachers in attendance. 

In 1929 seven traveling and two permanent 
iitural missions were functioning. From the 
month of August the missions were concentrated 
in Jaliseo, Colima, Michoaedén and Guanajuato. 
Their objective was to awaken in the native a 
vie consciousness of the ideals of the Mexican 
nation. The permanent missions, established at 
Xocoyuean, Tlax., and El Mexe, Hgo., and 
transported later to Actopan, Hgo., 
Paracho, Mich., contained new elements before 


and 
nknown to the missions. These elements were 
a doctor, a midwife, a nurse, an agronomist, a 
The total 
budget for the bureau was $257,882. There 
were 3,416 rural schools, 4,527 rural teachers, 
386,824 day pupils and 93,034 night pupils. 
The year 1930 marked even greater progress 
for the The 


carpenter, a mason and a mechanic. 


cultural missions. number was 
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raised to 14, 12 moving and 2 permanent. 
Eighty-five institutes were held and 2,482 men 
One of the 


permanent missions remained at Actopan, Hgo., 


and women teachers were present. 
the other at Paracho, Mich. The budget for this 
year reached $506,541."* 

The year 1931 began with the usual short 
courses from January to February dedicated to 
The 


principal educational occupation now consisted 


the missionaries and the rural teachers. 


in the unification of the work in creating a 
national criterion in the country. The moving 
cultural missions, 12 in number, earried to a 
happy end their usual institutes from January 
to June in 50 different places in 17 states of the 
federation. From June to December the moving 
missions held 60 institutes in the states of Cam- 
peche, Chihuahua, Durango, Guanajuato, Guer- 
rero, Hidalgo, México, Nayarit, San Luis Potosi, 
Sinaloa, Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Yucatan and 
Zacatecas, to which 2,043 rural teachers came. 
By the end of October the mission at Actopan 
was moved to the region Ixmiquilpan in the 
state of Hidalgo.'® 

In conclusion it seems necessary to say only 
At the present date there are fourteen 
Until 1933 their 
character was almost wholly itinerant. Since 


this. 
cultural missions in Mexico. 


then they have assumed more permanency, and 
it seems likely that the future will see them 
purely permanent missions located in regions 
served by normal schools.'® In this regard the 
activities of the Cardenas’ administration will be 
keenly watched by those interested in this phase 
of education. 
Rosert J. PARKER 
TAFT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TAFT, CALIF. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE NRA CODES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


In view of the prohibition of child labor in 
industry under NRA codes, thousands of chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age who 
would ordinarily be seeking employment are 
compelled to remain in school, generally the 
secondary school. How to provide for this 
abnormal influx of pupils is indeed a vexatious 


problem challenging the best thought of the 
Nor 
for, even 


already burdened administrator. is the 
difficulty merely one of “housing,” 
with this accomplished, studies point to the fur- 
ther necessity of adjusting curricula and in- 
structional materials and methods to meet the 
abilities, needs and interests of a large number 

14 [bid., 13. 

15 Ibid., 14. 

16 Townshend, op. cit., 849. 
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of boys and girls for whom the regular curricula 
are entirely unsuited. 

Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, for example, in 1923 
tested 1,200 children 14 and 15 years of age 
in the continuation schools of four typical com- 
munities in Massachusetts and approximately 
2,000 children of the same age attending the 
regular schools in the same communities.t. He 
found that, while the 14- and 15-year-old chil- 
dren in the continuation schools averaged 85 and 
87, respectively, on the Dearborn Intelligence 
Test, the I.Q. of the regular school pupils of 


the same age was 102 and 104, respectively. 
The median mental age of the regular school 


pupils was approximately two and one-half 
years above that of the continuation students. 
Similar findings were reported by Dr. Helen 
Thompson Woolley, who subjected 700 working 
boys and girls in Cincinnati and an equal num- 
ber of school boys and girls of the same age to 
a battery of physical and mental tests for each 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF 1,443 STUDENTS WHO EN- 
TERED THE 9A GRADE OF CENTRAL HIGH 
ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 1925-27 


1.Q. 


Students 
LQ. remaining Students 
at least withdrawing 
one semester 

63-— 67 10 13 

68— 72 12 27 

73- 77 32 21 

78— 82 57 51 

83-— 87 77 49 

88— 92 106 49 

93- 97 136 39 
98-102 163 29 
103-107 119 21 
108-112 109 8 
113-117 104 9 
118-122 67 0 
123-127 67 0 
128-132 36 1 
33-137 24 0 
138-142 ig 0 
Total 1,126 317 
Average 103.2 88.3 


11, Thomas Hopkins, ‘‘ The Intelligence of Con- 
tinuation School Children.’’ Harvard University 
Press, 1924. 
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year over a five-year period.?, She found tha 
those who attended school surpassed those 
were working, in every test at every age. 
Further corroboration is afforded by a mor 
recent study of 1,443 students who entered the 
9A grade of Central High School, Philadelphia, 
between 1925 and 1927, 317 of whom withdrew 
from school during the course of the first semes 
The data, ; 
summarized in Table 1, reveal the fact 
while those who withdrew had an average |.() 
of 88.3, those who entered school with them but 


remained to continue their studies over a loncer 


ter in order to enter industry. 


period, averaged 103.2. Moreover, the averag 


age of the “drop-outs,” as presented in Table 2 


TABLE 2 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 1,443 STuDENTS WHo Ev. 
TERED THE 9A GRADE OF CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 1925-27 








Students 
Age remaining Students 
(yrs., mos.) at least withdrawing 


one semester 





12 12 ( 
12.6 39 ( 
13 85 0 
13.6 176 0 
14 212 12 
14.6 220 4] 
OvER AGE 
15 152 46 
5.5 99 53 
1Gy A 70 75 
16.6 ... “ 28 53 
ae sbssleniaa 19 20 
sa ne 9 14 
18: . ’ 5 3 
Total 1,126 317 
Number over age 382 264 
Per cent. over age 34.0 83.3 





was 15 years 9 months, as compared with 14 
years 5 months for those who remained. In 
view of the city average of 14 years 6 monitlis 
for students entering this grade, 83 per cent. of 
the withdrawals were over age at the time of 
their admission, as compared with 34 per cent. 
for those who remained. Yet, despite the ob- 
vious intellectual inferiority of the “drop-outs” 


2Helen Thompson Woolley, ‘‘An Experimental 
Study of Children,’’ Macmillan, 1926. 
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their marked retardation, NRA code pro- 
ns would have compelled approximately 50 


ent. of them to remain in school for peri- 

' is varying from six months to two years with 

e difficulties attendant upon such a situ- 
unless adequately provided for. 

: probable result of such a contingency is 

ted in a study of the behavior-problem 

in Central High School, Philadelphia, in 

1931. In this eonneetion, a review was 

of the disciplinary records of 2,402 white 

s then on roll in the school, covering the 

: period of their attendance. On the basis 

is information, 121 students, or 5 per cent. 

the group, were classified as mild or ocea- 

| offenders; and 68, or 3 per cent. of the 

ip, Were termed serious or persistent offend- 

In all, then, the behavior-problem pupils 

nstituted about 8 per cent. of the white enrol- 

ment. In an effort to arrive at the possible 

ntributory influences, 12 factors were investi- 

ted, among them, “non-expectancy of gradua- 


tion.” The necessary data were taken from the 
euidanee cards which all students are required 
) fill in at the time of their admission to the 
hool. Here, 195 pupils indieated that they 
‘contemplate early withdrawal from school, and 
of these, 22 per cent. were numbered among the 
problem pupils (see Table 3). In this com- 


TABLE 3 


BEHAVIOR OF WHITE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN CEN- 
TRAL HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 
IN JUNE, 1931 








Students 
All students contemplat- 

Per ing early 

No. ont withdrawal 
: No Per 
cent. 

Well behaved ........... 2,213 92 151 78 
Mild offenders 121 5 18 9 
Serious offenders .. 68 3 26 13 
Total } wu. 2,402 100 195 100 





paratively small group comprising about 8 per 
cent. of the white enrolment, were to be found 
about one fourth of all behavior-problem pupils 
and they aecounted for more than one third of 
all serious eases. Interestingly enough, 80 per 
cent. of the problem pupils among these 
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expectant withdrawals were in either grade 9A 
or 9B. 

The foregoing reveals the extent to which 
affects 
problem of behavior, and through it, the general 


“non-expectaney of graduation” the 


tone of the school. Its importance is further 
emphasized by a comparative study of the coeffi- 
cients of mean square contingency,® as set forth 
in Table 4, which shows the relationship between 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATION BETWEEN CONDUCT AND EACH OF THE 
Factors STupiEp 





Factor C 
1. Incomplete family organization 22 
2. Non-expectancy of graduation 20 
3. Absence of parental supervision .20 
4. Retardation 13 
5. Intelligence 13 
6. Curriculum being pursued oa 
7. Occupation of father 10 
8. Congestion in the home 09 
9. Size of family 08 
10. Occupations of brothers and sisters. .08 
11. Education in the home .06 
12. Nativity of parents .00 





conduct and each of the factors studied. The 
coefficients are not significant individually, re- 
flecting, as they do, the complexity of the prob- 
lem of behavior analysis where several influ- 
ences are frequently operative at the same 
time. The fact still remains, however, that in 
relative importance, “non-expectancy of gradu- 
ation” is second only to “incomplete family or- 
ganization” (loss of one or both parents) in its 
effect upon pupil behavior. 

If, as is reasonable to assume, many of the 
students who are compelled to remain in school 
as a result of the NRA code provisions, are 
intent upon leaving school as soon as they attain 
to the age of 16, and if, as studies cited indicate, 
they are in general unfitted to do the regular 
work of the school, it is imperative that suitable 
provision be made for them if they are not to 
come into conflict with authority and undermine 
teacher and school efficiency. Negligence in this 
respect may prove costly not only to the school 
and to the individual but to society at large, for 


3 Karl J. Holzinger, ‘‘Statistical Methods for 
Students in Education,’’ Ginn and Company, 1928, 
pp. 260-266. 
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it has been amply demonstrated that delinquent 
tendencies taking root in the classroom are read- 
ily nurtured and developed in the fertile soil of 
a democratic society. 

Any effective program for meeting this situa- 
tion must be predicated upon the thought that 
many of these compulsory students can not 
For them, 
short courses requiring but one or two years for 
The objectives 


benefit from the standard eurricula. 


their completion seem advisable. 
of such courses should be clearly understood by 
both pupil and teacher and the units of instrue- 
tion so arranged that students may leave at 
varying periods and yet feel that their time has 
been profitably spent. The success of such a 
plan obviously presupposes a thorough program 
of educational, vocational and social guidance 
with continuous “follow-up.” No doubt, other 
procedures will suggest themselves, but, what- 
ever the steps, they will be successful only to 
the extent to which these students recognize that 
while marking time, so to speak, they are get- 
ting something of value. 
ALBERT J. KAPLAN 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


MARKING SYSTEMS OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 

For a number of years some members of the 
faculty of South Dakota State College have felt 
that a change should be made in our marking 
system. This feeling, on the part of the faculty, 
is partly accounted for by the fact that, at the 
close of each term, the registrar’s office has been 
compiling a table showing the distribution of 
marks by individual instructors and by depart- 
ments. These tables have been made up to show 
the actual distribution of marks by count and 
also the weighted distribution by credit hours. 
They have been sent as confidential reports to 
every member of the faculty. Another factor 
entering into the desire for a change was the 
letters we have been using in our marking sys- 
tem. 

A few years ago, I wrote to a registrar in 
Michigan asking for information on marking 
systems and I received the following reply: “It 
seems that individual institutions revise their 
systems of grading about every ten years, and 
I presume your institution is now going through 
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the process and will undoubtedly do the same 
again in about ten years, unless some uniform 
system is adopted by all and approved by jj,” 

I felt that this registrar had overstated the 
case, so I made a study of the records of South 
Dakota State College and found that the follow. 
ing marking systems have been used: 








1883-84 to 1896-97 
1897-98 to 1914-15 
1915-16 to 1919-20 
1920-21 to 1933-34 
1934-35 to 


100 perfect ; 70 passing 
A, B,C, DP 

E, 8, M, I, P, F * 

E, 8, M, I, P, F, C, D, * 
A, B, C, D, F, Ine. 





* E—Excellent ; S—Superior; M—Medium; J~ 
Inferior ; P—Passed; F—Failed ; C—Conditioned 
D—Deferred. 








You will notice from the above table that, be- 
ginning with 1934-35, South Dakota State Col- 
lege again goes back to A, B, C, D, F, but the 
distribution of marks by the instructors is to be 
different from any marking system I have seen, 

It is the percentage distribution of the marks 
that I particularly wish to bring to your atten- 
tion. Some members of our faculty contend 
that, as an institution, we have been giving too 
many high marks, that is, giving too many of 
the EF and S marks. Other members of the 
faculty felt that we were marking about the 
same as other colleges. 

Thus the faculty became interested not only 
in the types of marking systems in use at other 
institutions, but in how the systems operated in 
actual practice. 

A committee of five faculty members, includ- 
ing the registrar, was appointed to study the 
whole class of marks. It was evident to the 
committee that it would be desirable to have the 
marking system of this institution conform to 
the practice of other institutions, in so far as 
there is any uniform practice. As a background 
for beginning the study of marking systems, the 
committee attempted to find out what systems 
are being used by other institutions and to deter- 
mine if there is a trend toward any uniformity 
Accordingly, the committee ex- 











in practice. 





amined the catalogues of the different institu- 
tions to find what marking systems are being 
used, but could find no information which would 
indicate how marks were actually being dis- 
tributed by instructors. 

The registrar was then directed to find out 
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from other institutions on what basis they were 
oniwaing marks to their students. Inquiries 
were sent to a list of colleges which were 
selected because they were similar to South 
Dakota State College with respect to organiza- 
tion and courses. After checking the reports 
rom these colleges, a questionnaire was formu- 
lated which was sent to sixty-four colleges and 
universities. Ineluding the first list of institu- 
tions, a total of seventy-four institutions was 
asked to answer the following questionnaire: 


I notice in your catalog that the work of stu- 
dents is graded as follows: (each institution’s 
g system was inserted here). 

(1) Is any attempt made to have the distribu- 
tion of grades conform to any approximate law or 


gradin 
gradin 


urve? 

2) If so, what is this ideal distribution, by per- 
centages? 

(3) Is any difficulty experienced in securing 
this approximation, and if so, in what way? 

{) Is there any tendency on the part of your 
teachers to give more grades in the upper groups 
than theoretically belong there? 

(5) If so, what is done to counteract this ten- 
dency ? 

(6) Does the tendency to increase the number 
of grades in the upper groups beyond the theoreti- 
cal limits assigned mean that the requirements 
made of the students in the course are not as high 
as they should be? 

(7) Other comments. 


Replies were received from sixty-four insti- 
Of these, fifty-one were using systems 
with four passing marks and forty-four institu- 
tions used A, B, C and D to indicate marks of 
passing work. Forty-three institutions reported 
actual distributions of marks assigned by their 
The average distribution of these 
forty-three institutions was as follows: 


tutions. 


faculties. 


a cis coer cence a eect 13.5 per cent. 
B SST nore ean ei 
,) SC OOS tert SEC” LL 
D wisesisiacteconeetiaateieset “EEE ate aus 
PRU eee co tence lela 


Twenty-eight institutions reported a theoreti- 
cal distribution which served as a guide in the 
assignment of marks. The average recom- 
mended distribution of these twenty-eight insti- 
tutions was as follows: 
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A 7.7 per cent. 
B aa.bS* #8 
©. Ot *". 
D Ieee OSS 
Not passing Gs." § 


The average recommended distribution of 
these twenty-eight institutions approaches 
closely to a distribution made on the basis of 
the normal curve. 

The average of twenty-two institutions which 
gave both their recommended distribution and 
the actual distribution of marks was as follows: 


Recommended Actual 
A 8.0 percent. A 12.5 per cent. 
B ware e8 B Sae ee 68 
Cr ineicatn Se oe Cc oa.G)<*.¢ 
D : 1 ae D Que ***¢ 
Not pass- Not pass- 
ing ... Cee &s ing eas <S 


It will be noted that the average of the recom- 
mended distributions approaches the theoretical 
curve, also that the average of the distributions 
of marks actually assigned is greatly skewed to 
the left. 

In order to make a more direct comparison of 
our distribution of marks with those of other 
institutions of like character, the data from 
state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
were sorted out and the following averages were 
computed : 


Recommended Actual 

(5 institutions) (8 institutions) 
Beis cmccosimocce CODER CENt. A 11.7 per cent. 
|; Egereeeerenen,  () CUMS B RL 
Ci recretecen Gat *: #8 Cc sen". * 
|) penne SE D BCS 
Not pass- Not pass- 

ing ef ha Wun Ce 


South Dakota State College’s distribution for 
a period of five years (1929-30 to 1933-34) is 
as follows: 


E 14.03 per cent. 
Ss. pT” da 
M . wage *© °° 
I _—— 
P ae 
| 256°“ = 
D neo 
C oa s S 
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Theoretically, the average for State College 
is based upon a grade point average of 1.0 with 


the following grade points given: 


E 2.0 grade points 
S 1.5 se oe 
M Lo. an 
I 0.5 ce ce 
P 0.0 ce ce 
The actual average over a five-year period 


(1929-30 to 1933-34, inelusive) was 1.12. 
After careful study of the reports received 
from all institutions, the committee recom- 
mended and the faculty approved the following 
marking system, which went into effect at the 


beginning of the school year 1934-35: 
(1) The marking adopted at South 


Dakota State College assumes that the fairest and 
most intelligible record of a student’s work is that 


system 


which indicates his approximate rank in compari- 
son with his fellow students. To be valid, the 
comparison is made in large classes or in small 
classes in the same subjects averaged over a series 
of years. Passing work is ranked into four groups 
with the marks A, B, C, and D; non-passing work 
is given the mark F. A temporary report ‘‘In- 
complete’’ allows specified additional time for com- 
pletion of a subject when conditions warrant such 


procedure. 


A, indicates that the student’s work has placed 
him in the upper 5 to 10 per cent. of an 
average class in that subject; 

B, in the 20 to 30 per cent. next below the A 

group; 

in the 35 to 50 per cent. next below the B 

group; 

D, in the lowest 15 to 25 per cent. of the work 
accepted as passing. It entitles a student 
to credit but no grade points; 

F, signifies that the work of the student has not 
justified a passing grade. It carries no 
credit towards graduation. It shows rank 
in the lowest 0 to 5 per cent. of an average 
class, 


’ 


(2) Ine. ‘‘Ineomplete’’ is a temporary report 
indicating, (a) that for some reason beyond the 
student’s control the essential work in a subject 
has not been completed, (b) that the work that 
has been completed was of passing grade, and that 
it is deemed practicable for the student to complete 
the work in a satisfactory way without repeating 
the subject in a regular class. 

This report extends the time for completion of 
the subject until the fourth week of the next term 
in residence, at which time a final grade A, B, C, 
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D or F will be entered. However, if the case wy 
rants, a further extension of time may be grant 
by the dean of the division. 

If an ‘‘Inc.’’ is given the instructor must ind; 
cate on his grade report to the registrar’s 
what the student must do to complete his term’. 
work. 

It is felt that the adoption of this sehen, 
will be a step towards securing a unification jy 
this college which does not now exist. The Jack 
of unification probably arises in large measy 
because there is variation in interpretation 0; 
the marks used. No two instructors in the same 
subject are guided by the same standard of per- 
fection when they assign marks to students 
Under the plan adopted, the work of the student 
is not to be judged with relation to a standard 
of perfection but rather his work is to be com 
pared with that of his fellows and he is to be 
placed in the group which, over a period of 
years, will constitute about the same percentage 
of the average class, for over a period of years 
there will appear a uniformity in the distribu 
tion of class marks which obviously can not 
result when marks for single small classes ar 
distributed. 

We do not believe that the adoption of this 
system will eliminate all difficulties in marking, 
nor do we feel that it represents finality in 
marking systems, but we do believe that this 
system will tend to develop a more uniform 
distribution of marks assigned by individual 
faculty members and by departments of Sout! 
Dakota State College and that it will place the 
institution in greater harmeny with the present 
practice of other institutions. 


D. B. Doner 
SoutH DAKoTA STATE COLLEGE 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM 


SCHOOLMAN’S WATERY GLUE 
Acary, and in greater volume, there was evi- 
among school superintendents last month 
feeling of the need of sticking by one an- 
r in time of need. The Atlantie City con- 
on heard of it in many a hotel lobby. It 
ped out in a meeting or two. The Hearst 
t on colleges and universities was a recent 
The traps laid for Syracuse’s Wash- 
. Columbia’s Counts, Kilpatrick, Newlon, 
Watson and Miller and for New York Univer- 
.'s Hook and Burnham made plenty of buzz- 
ing before and after meetings. Many of the 
signers of the appeal to Congress to investigate 
» attacks were at Atlantic City. A Time 
reporter covering the convention found this 
pic the newsiest feature of the week. He 
featured 600 schoolmasters gathered in the Rose 
Room of the Traymore Hotel “under a shadow 
stretching across the continent from a ranch in 
San Simeon, California.” They clapped, they 
whistled, they yelled when Charles Beard scari- 
fied the great father of yellow journalism. 
They thundered through a resolution asking 
Senator Nye’s Investigation Committee to dig 
to the Hearst Press. 
Glenn Frank lived up to his name in his rep- 
obation of red-baiting. Jesse Newlon poured 
scorn on side-steppers. William Grady 
eaded for more schoolmasterly courage. New 
Yorkers present remembered his martyrdom for 
All week the issue of teacher timid- 
ity was in the air. Again the resolutions com- 
ttee had the chance to resolve that the depart- 
ment formulate a plan to defend any of its 
members put in jeopardy by reason of school 
hoards’ dismissal of efficient superintendents. 
Again pedicular frigidity won. “We don’t feel 
hat it is our business to fight anyone’s private 
Nobody quoted the fraternal tip of 
Franklin to Haneock on the need of hanging 
Nor was there any definition of a 


Ss cause, 


” 
war 


together. 
rivate war. 
FRATERNAL SUPPORT 


Wart is the reason we are so less fraternal 
than lawyers and physicians? This question I 


McANDREW 


heard asked half a dozen times at Atlantie City. 
Louis Benezet again had in his pocket the plan 
for fraternal protection he urged at the Detroit 
meeting but said the current is too weak now 
to earry it through. John Chewning, who at 
the Minneapolis convention began a campaign 
to make the department a protection for good 
men and true, has gone to that happy land 


where there are no wicked school boards. He 
had found that the permanent staff of the 


National Association is for a set-up to mitigate 
the unprofessional dismissal of good superinten- 
The oddest sorts of reasons make many 
One other- 


dents. 
members afraid of such measures. 
wise broad-minded executive told me it would 
degrade the department into a labor union. By 
what reasoning he considered musicians, actors, 
newsmen and laborers degraded by their unions 
is beyond one. The impulse toward fraternal 
support is easily brushed aside. In the Seattle 
meeting a resolution condemning the political 
removal of Henry Suzzallo was voted down 
after Dr. Winship had suggested that such a 
measure was that of guests insulting their host, 
the State of Washington. 

We schoolmasters, however, do respond in- 
dividually and with substantial earnest when 
directly appealed to. Six years ago Dr. Charles 
Hubbard Judd wrote personal letters to fifty 
superintendents offering them an opportunity 
to contribute to a fund for employing legal 
talent to protect a school executive in danger 
of unfair dismissal. The responses insured an 
ample amount for the ease. Frederick Bair’s 
book? shows an enheartening growth of super- 
intendents’ courage. It will be interesting to 
see what Mr. Beale’s book He 
been investigating the dangers besetting honest 
teaching. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce 
that his “Freedom of Teaching in the Schools” 
will be published this spring. 

I suppose we must give due weight to the 
loyal members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation who dread its possible division into fae- 

1 ‘*Social Understandings of the Superintendent 


of Schools.’’ Teachers College Press. New York. 
193 pp. $2.00. 


records. has 
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tions dissevered and belligerent. A united 
association without adopting a policy to which 
a respectable minority are opposed can and 
does by the freedom given speakers at its con- 
ventions give an airing to a large lot of ultra 
The Atlantic City meeting showed 
that. Its program was such as to make Harris, 
Maxwell and Eliot turn in their graves. Those 
of us who had sooner be outspoken to the point 
of pushing over the pillars of the association 
with too little care to preserve the grand old 
structure must keep on coaxing and convincing 
the rank and file of the membership to rise out 
of the slough of caution and complacency which 
our critics say bemuddies us. But we do need 
more of the one for all and all for one. 


liberal ideas. 


STUDEBAKER’S PANEL 


In my forty-eight years of attendance on 
National Education Association meetings I do 
not recall any one feature more in tune with 
the proper purposes of the organization than 
the dialogue of Commissioner John Studebaker’s 
Witanagemote. The originator and leader of 
this panel pushed it into action with a short 
and crisp narration of its work in preparing the 
current yearbook. He called the conflicting 
views of its authors typical of the country at 
large. He asked for a serious and dignified 
survey of the present political confusion and 
an expression of opinion on the duty of the 
educator. 

Expounder Bryson analyzed the liberty essen- 
tial in a democracy. Edmonson discussed the 
freedom of those who have claimed it for the 
purpose of hogging for themselves the wealth 
and power of the whole country. Unless the 
rest of us sacrifice enough of our individuality 
to cooperate for the common good the democ- 
racy is doomed. This must be made clear by 
the schools. Newlon was the warmest of the 
Our capitalistic system can not solve 
Opportunity for all Americans 
is no longer a fact. Powerful forces are seek- 
ing to prevent liberty. The schools have been 
and still are controlled by the most fortunate 
and most selfish minorities. 

Professor Diebler stood 


panel. 
our problems. 


unruffled on the 


ground that by the capitalistic system we have 
an economic welfare greater than is known to 
be attainable by any other. 


A new and untried 
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one would probably have its own defects as 
serious as we now endure. We now have ex. 
perience applicable to any system except those 
we have not tried. Why abandon it? 

Forum-leader Wooddy defended demoergey 
as most conducive to safe government. It i" 
capable of modification to meet 
Strengthening the democratic process is the 
most likely method for correcting economic j||s 
Democracy needs expert guidance or it wi! 
degenerate into anarchy. 

Professor Childs hammered home the duty of 
educators to administer the schools so that eon- 
sciousness of civic needs and duties will be an 
essential feature. The teaching profession js 
faced with a choice between looking to the past 
or to the future. The past is centered on the 
benefit of the fortunate few. The future is 
charged with the possibility of freedom and 
prosperity of the masses. Teachers must choose. 

Dr. Kelly is sure that education is turning to 
an understanding of economic and _ political 
needs. Superintendent McClure concludes we 
must continue to enquire “so what?” What 
does the school do to ineuleate responsibility 
for the general welfare as contrasted with ae- 
cumulation of a scholarly knowledge heretofore 
prized as personal ornament? Current events 
must be studied not so much, as now, for gen- 
eral information but for an understanding that 
civic problems must be solved. 

Superintendent Ballou defended the schools. 
Always have they been a social force. We shal! 
go on teaching reading, arithmetic and all in 
our best way, no matter what the social studies 
demand. Here occurred the first applause of 
the morning, repeated a moment later when the 
speaker remarked, “I for one, would like to be 
told what the new social order is which the 
school should bring about.” When this dispu- 
tant concluded with his unalterable opposition 
to indoctrination and his belief that school 
should teach not what to think but how to 
think, audible approval by the listeners was 
loud and long. Among the valuable studies 
made by candidates for degrees in education, 
what an interesting thesis could be written on 
the applause of school people! 

Superintendent Thiesen stood for the Consti- 
tution and the original proponents of American 
public education by insisting that the schools 


changes, 
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id get back to the primary purpose of 
sining citizens in cooperative work for gen- 
eral welfare, social, political, economic. 

After these general statements of faith by 
each member of the panel there was a free-for- 
all exchange by most of them as sharply contro- 
versial and as truly Chesterfieldian as any com- 
pany of scholars and gentlemen ever engaged 
‘n. You ought to get the whole of it in the 


printed proceedings, since a deft-fingered young 


stage clicked away from the time she took 
iown for the Lord the prayer at the opening of 
the session until moderater John Studebaker 


nronounced the final benediction. 
[ saw numerous complimenters telling the 
United States Commissioner that he had put 


,eross the best event of this the best convention 
the association had ever had. There was polite- 
ness in that, no doubt. But when the members 
repeated this verdict to each other, day after 
jay, one suspected it was the truth. 


REVOLUTION IN EVANSVILLE 


|VANSVILLE, Indiana, has appeared in these 
pages many times on occasion of the introduc- 
tion of some especially promising adventure 
affecting its schools. Three successive superin- 
tendents, Louis Benezet, John Chewning, and, 
now, Ralph Irons, have quietly and persistently 
inspired a remarkably progressive teaching staff 
to continuous study of the needs of the times 
and to adjustment of ways to make teaching 
realize its civie aims. 

For some time, Head-man Irons with Harold 
Spears, director of research, Alvin Dickhout, 
chairman of Social Studies Committee, and with 
selected teachers has been blocking out a pro- 
gram for trial next September. The plan is 
based on the conviction that existing procedures 
in high school fail to meet modern problems. 
Culture and Scholarship, as aimed at by high 
schools, are not justification for taxing all the 
people to pay for the education of some. 
“Democracy depends on citizenship. Citizen- 
ship depends on schools,” says the Evansville 


report. No one denies this. The fault of public 
school education has been to accept this truth 
and to continue using a course of study that 
was never organized on this basis but rather to 
elevate scholarship and to pass graduates into 
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college. The Evansville departure has twelve 
Thou shalt foster the desire to 
maintain representative democracy. Thou shalt 
instill appreciation of the pupil’s rights, privi- 
leges, responsibilities and duties as a citizen. 
Thou shalt acquaint him with the needs and 
problems of Evansville. Thou shalt train him 
in cooperative service. Thou shalt foster his 
loyalty to basic institutions which can be ad- 
justed to needed change. Thou shalt train him 
to weigh evidence. Thou shalt cultivate friendly 
tolerance toward others who think they are 
right. Thou shalt teach him his indebtedness to 
the human beings of his community, state, na- 
tion and other people of the world. Thou shalt 
continue to enrich his mind. Thou shalt make 
his knowledge of the past aid him to make a 
better future. Thou shalt persuade him into a 
wider reading appertaining to civic affairs. 
Thou shalt aid him to an understanding of the 
economic crisis which our nation is suffering. 
In accordance with these aims, community 
study, civic problems, citizenship, are blocked 
Old high school studies are 
In lay- 


commandments. 


out as new courses. 
cut down to secure the necessary time. 
ing out the new plan the committee leaned 
heavily on the reports of the United States 
Commission on Social Trends and on the work 
of the Commission on Social Studies. Old-type 
teaching based on one book is abandoned. The 
committee declares the change to be only the 
first step. They will advance upon the entire 
twelve years course and will propose, as the re- 
sults of trial, revision every two years. “So- 
ciety is not static. Why should our schools be 
2” “Dead wood will be thrown out.” 

Fred Romer Peters, editor and president of 
the Evansville Daily Press, hails the new de- 
parture with a column of editorial congratula- 
tion to his city. Our teachers, he says, are 
right in choosing matters more momentous than 


so 


J. Caesar’s crossing the Rubicon. Education 
of citizens to meet the civie problems of this 
changing civilization is the big duty. Also it 
will, without any doubt, give zest to the study 
engaged in by our high school boys and girls. 
WE’RE FOR MORE MUSIC, NOW 
Tue place is Pittsburgh, the time is noon of 
the mid-day of March. A great ballroom is 
filled with undeniably and 
women being served by busy hotel waiters. In 


handsome men 
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the center of the throng is a long table at which 
forty students of the Carnegie Institute of 
Without rising, with- 
out any announcement, without apparent lead- 


Technology are dining. 


ership, these young men and women swing into 
the words and musie of a two-hundred-year-old 
song. What clear voices! 
runs and skips! 
gaiety to the soft whisperings of tender senti- 


ment! 


the sheer delight of singing together breaks out. 


Pittsburgh was four-day host to the publie- 


schoc )] music 
For fourteen 


years this conference has met in fourteen east- 


and two provinces of Canada. 
ern cities. It has studied, sung, performed, 
listened and grown. By universal consent the 
Twenty-six 
Pittsburgh publie schools entertained the visit- 


last was its greatest meeting yet. 


ing teachers with samples of actual classwork in 
music, vocal, string, piano, brass, orchestral, 
band, theory and all. This was in their own 
schoolhouses morning and afternoon, all day, 
Tuesday. At the same time, Carnegie Institute 
and Duquesne University opened their doors 
and put their musie classes through the paces. 
But, besides, in the programs of the various 
meetings I checked off one hundred sixty-seven 
separate selections of music rendered before I 


stopped counting. This does not include the 


pieces played by orchestras for the dancing 


parties of these gay Americans nor the “group 


singing” the teachers did between and 


meetings. 

Guiding with amazing precision the multitudes 
of participants to their places at appointed 
nine committees with an average 


times were 


membership of seven persons, all, through their 


chairman, cooperating with an executive body 
of seven containing Laura Bryant, the presi- 
dent; Ben Graham, Pittsburgh’s Superintendent 
Will Earhart, now in his 
twenty-third year of baton-waving the schools 
of Pittsburgh into a leadership of cultured en- 


of Sehools, and 
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What smoothness of 
What shadings from rollicking 


A dozen times during the banquet this 


Madrigal Club with rich old tunes rendered for 


teachers of eleven eastern states 


after 
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joyment of the art which banishes 
stratagems and spoils. 
nificent demonstration of how a city of sch 
children can be brought to their musica] )irth. 
right I had the glory of kissing the great Kay. 
hart on the cheek in the presence of the cheering 
multitude and of knowing that everybody econ. 
sidered it symbolic of what everybody felt, 
You can put on my tablet: “He Kissed \yjj) 
Earhart.” 

I know that the teachers assembled in Pitts. 
burgh in mid-March and their brother and sister 
throughout this country ar 
wiping out the horrible errors which clung to 
education from the days when Cotton Mather 
taught the Pilgrim Fathers that children ar 
conceived in iniquity and doomed to damnation. 
Their education had the doctrine of the sinful- 
ness of this world frozen into their courses of 
study: the more disagreeable school is the better 
is its discipline. The humanity and affection 
of “Papa” Pestalozzi moved Lowell Mason t 
try, in 1836, to banish tears from school by the 
antidote of music. The sternness of Puritan 
Elwood Cubberley has said, mad 


treasons, 
At the end of the mac. 


professionals 


doctrine, 
Mason’s efforts a failure for more than thirt) 
years. As I looked on these unusually hand- 
some missionaries at the Pittsburgh meeting | 
realized the amazing advance in the humanizing 
of school such as these have caused. Mothers 
do not ery as onee they did when they take their 
children the first time to school. What the best 
masters of life have said of musie since the day 
when the morning stars sang together, these 
folks are making true in school. They bring 
the joy of life, surecease from eare, refreshment 
for labor, bonds of friendship, substitutes for 
base pleasures, a better than a selfish material 
civilization. There was never a time when the) 
were more needed. Let us have more, not econo 
mized, musie¢ in the schools. Let the happiness 
of mankind for which our fathers said “Schools 
and the means of edueation shall forever be en- 
couraged,” be still pursued. Let the musi 
teacher be exalted. 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


What is the American Educational Doctrine? 
From perusal of a gripping story of the changes 
undergone in American educational doctrine as 
traced by Smith College Professor of History 


Curti? you come to these conclusions: Contrary 
to a general impression educational leaders 1n 
every period of American life have thought ot 


2 Merle Curti, ‘‘The Social Ideas of American 














--hoo! as a social institution as well as an agent 
eyiture and of equipping individuals with 
rudiments of knowledge. But for the most 
+ the school system has not been conducted 

ra realistie analysis of social actualities and 

Arguments for increased publie sup- 

nort have not clearly defined how educational 

nolicies are to affect civie institutions. Imme- 
diately after the Revolution educational states- 
» did consciously plan a system of schools to 
ther demoeratie ideals but, for the most part, 
ducators have not tried to initiate and direct 
public policies as education was expected to do. 
MI st educational spokesmen have aligned them- 
selves with the established social order and have 
asked for support from the dominant classes on 
the ground of protecting those classes from 
langer. Some edueators have wished the 
schools to be instruments of social reform but 
of a conservative and individual moral sort such 
as temperance or thrift. In almost all social 
crusades educators, with some notable excep- 
tions, have lagged behind the more progressive 
croups of American society. For fear of 
alienating powerful conservative support, even 
liberal leaders have refused to permit the 
schools to eoneern themselves with ticklish con- 
Educational reformers who 
have visioned the realization of democracy 
through the school have relied on individual 
action to achieve that end. Conservative lead- 
ers have sought by the same means to sustain 
the status quo. By encouraging children to 
believe that their own development and their 
own suecess are identical with social good the 
teacher has lessened the effectiveness of reform. 

The school is more the result of dominant eco- 

interests than is commonly supposed. 

But every educational leader has assumed that 

schools have great social responsibility and 

Only by recognizing the source of 

error in their work, only by analyzing influ- 

ences which eontrol them ean educators hope 
to rise above class background and _ personal 
atmosphere and their obsolete ideas and emo- 

us. Only by so doing ean they become whole- 
hearted pioneers in the building of a better so- 
cial order. Even more depends on their realiza- 
tion of the futility of methods which experience 


troversial issues. 


homie 


power, 





tdueators.’? Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
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has shown to be ineffective in translating the 
real into the ideal. 

A brilliant survéy of American education 
from the beginning constitutes the bulk of this 
very readable book. The author’s new and 
lively account of colonial education and Revo- 
lutionary aspirations are by his interpretive 
comments lifted from a dull accumulation of 


facts. “New Conflicts” brings the story down 
to 1837. There follow penetrative chapters on 


Horace Mann, social reformer; Henry Barn- 
ard; The Education of Women; The Triumph 
of Business Enterprise; Education in the South; 
The Black Man’s Place, Booker Washington; 
William T. Harris, Conservator; Bishop Spald- 
ing; Francis Parker, Democrat; Stanley Hall, 
Evolutionist; William James, Individualist; 
Edward Thorndike, Scientist; John Dewey and 
Post-War Patterns, considering Snedden, Rus- 
sell, Kilpatrick, Counts, Strayer, Judd, Cub- 
berley, Rugg, Prosser, Allen, Terman and lead- 
ers of the National Education Association. 

Professor Curti’s findings are those of an 
impartial historian and based on a generous 
assortment of quotations from each of his se- 
lected leaders. 

He quotes Roger Babson to the effect that 
organized labor has never succeeded in direct- 
ing the education of its children. Capital still 
prepares the text-books and controls the schools 
of the world. 

Educators have shown a greater sympathy 
with capital in its struggles with labor than 
with the weaker contestant. 

Educators have been duly grateful for bene 
fits conferred by men of substance. 

Both the National Education Association and 
the profession’s journals and possibly the ten- 
deney of educators to talk rather than to agi- 
tate and demand have prevented a great deal 
from being done. 

Harris in many ways influenced the schools 
in such a course as to make them serviceable 
to the established order. Frankly maintaining 
that an important function of the school is to 
train the child to respect authority he opposed 
self-government in education, a concept which 
Parker, Dewey and others were beginning to 
emphasize. 

Harris was no less a champion of nationalism 
and imperialism than he was of industrial 
capitalism. 
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Thorndike has condemned the competitive 
spirit in human relations; he has attacked those 
who look upon education as a means of putting 
one in a position where others have to work 
for him and not he for others. Thorndike has 
repudiated the leisure-class conception of cul- 
ture. He is far more comprehensive and social 
than his teacher, James. 

The philosophy of the group controlling the 
publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion has been conservative. One widely distrib- 
uted pamphlet declares that the free public 
school and American business are partners, each 
supplementing and strengthening the other. 

So run many of the comments in this remark- 
able book, praising much and doubting the vir- 
tue of those pronouncements which rest on a 
love of my country right or wrong. 

It is a fresh and different kind of history of 
American education. No one ever wrote of it 
like this before. 


Leading to Thought on School and Life. 
Little Brown and Company send me a book® 
and say they should appreciate appearance of 
All publishers want 
reviews as near yesterday as possible. This is 
a deliciously nervy request, for I had a part in 
collecting the fifteen good people who make this 
book. Little, Brown and Company put me un- 
der the maxim of John Gallagher: “As for him 
who bloweth not his own horn, his horn shall 
not be blown.” I can beat that. I have in my 
power one James Sherman who dare not dis- 
His review written on command says 


review as soon as ean be. 


obey me. 
this: 
“Social a workbook directed 
toward the miscellaneous things that hundreds 
of high school teachers and principals who were 
consulted believe their pupils ought to discuss. 
It turns each recitation into a forum providing 
for elected pupil leaders, teacher-guided, get- 
ting into discussion of why are high schools, 
who pays for them, why they are tax-supported 
and what it is that common decency requires 
the school boy and girl to be in return for the 
community’s generosity. The young debaters 
have Julius Boraas as a guide to learning to 
think. Harl Douglass, George Frazer and 
Charles Knudsen survey the high school field. 


3 Fifteen Authors, ‘‘Social Studies, An Orienta- 
tion Handbook for High School Pupils.’’ Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 465 pp. $1.60. 


Studies” is 
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Senator Bennett, Champ Clark, Arthur Mor. 
gan, attorneys Charles Taft, Jr., and Richarj 
Welling set forth the public’s right as affecting 
the out-of-school service of the publicly edy. 
cated boy and girl. Eugene Lies, Louise Stap. 
ley, Elsie Smithies, Dr. Thurman Rice and Mp. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt lay down the norms 
of conduct for citizens at work, at play and jp 
the home. Charles Prior details the joy of 
public service by youngsters 
responsibilities. 

These volunteers go into everything with q 
directness and enthusiasm that is refreshingly 


assuming ciyje 


contagious. 

The publishers are tender of the susceptibili- 
ties of timid schoolmasters in that the book js 
issued in two editions one of which omits the 
chapter on sex-knowledge. This part was sub- 
mitted to laymen, clergymen, physicians, moth- 
ers, teachers and superintendents. All of the 
correspondents gave it enthusiastic approval. 
Only some superintendents, all of whom de- 
elared it desirable, were afraid that board-of- 
education members might shy at it. As the 
teaching directions in the book quite plainly 
suggest that various parts of the volume will be 
covered well enough by home study without 
class discussion, the embarrassment of discus- 
sing sex matters in the schoolroom is avoided. 
Every teacher knows that this excellent chapter 
will be read by every pupil. Dr. Rice, who 
wrote it, is professor of public health in In- 
diana University School of Medicine and a 
member of the State Board. His work in sex 
teaching is sponsored by the American Medical 
Association. In this book he presents the re 
productive process, courtship and marriage, the 
family and community, why the life-process 
must be guarded, the patriotism of keeping 
straight. His treatment is dignified, direct and 
sympathetic. Why any high school should dodge 
the responsibility of instruction in a field of 
such importance to the morality, health and 
happiness of the republic is a mystery to excite 
the wonder of everybody a few years hence. 

The teaching plan made prominent in the text 
puts before each unit the mastery proposed. 
The conelusions of selected teachers who experi- 
mented with the chapters are given as sugges- 
tions for handling the book. The forum plan 
is steadily developed with cautions not to admit 
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boredom nor to tire the pupil out with home 
The thinking exercises are copious, pro- 
viding for equitable distribution among the 
pty the average and the bright students. 
snty of books attainable in public libraries 
suggested, each with a simple description 
ling what kind of a book it is. There is a 
handy index. The volume is especially alluring 
type and binding and is enlivened with 
nappy drawings by Mary Stonehill and her 


Work. 


husband. 
The contributors aim to be simple enough for 
unior high schools and sufficiently solid for the 


nior type. 


World Peril. The purpose of a timely book 
by journalist Simonds and political economist 
Emeny* is to make clear how real and great 
are the disparities between material resources of 
the several great powers, how disastrous are the 
consequences of these disparities for the social 
and material conditions of the peoples of the 
less favored countries and how idle is the hope 
that the world can escape new wars so long as 
no peaceful means can be discovered to abolish 
inequalities which in the eyes of those who suf- 
fer from them seem the proof positive of in- 
tolerable injustice. It explains how all of the 
experiments of the post-war period for insuring 
peace have eventually collapsed because, in 
effect if not in design, they would perpetuate 
ther than amend the economie status quo de- 
spite the patient resolution of more than one 
great people to resort to war rather than to 
endure inequality. The argument of the pres- 
entation is that Fascism and Nazism, although 
on the surface indistinguishable from nineteenth 
century imperialism, are at bottom, at least in 
their later stages, the characteristic expressions 
of great peoples in revolt against limitations 
placed upon their national prosperity by pov- 
erty of national resources. The book is not so 
set to prove that new wars have become inevit- 
able as it is devoted to showing that no work- 
able plan of organized peace ean be founded on 
the present economie inequality. 

Dr. Simonds’s “History of the World War,” 
“Can America Stay at Home” and “Can Europe 
Keep the Peace?,” Dr. Emeny’s “America in 


























_*Frank H. Simonds, Brooks Emeny, ‘‘The 
Great Powers in World Politics, International 
Relations and Economic Nationalism,’’ American 
Book Company, New York. 644 pp. $3.75. 
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Peace and War” and other economic writings 
indicate a collaboration that will be complete 
and clear. Their presentation is arresting. The 
maps and diagrams are notably illuminative. 
The print is a delight. 

From the system of nation-states, national 
policies, geographic, economic and democratic 
factors the survey goes to pre-war and post- 
war Europe, taking up each country in detail. 
America, Asia and Japan are covered. A con- 
cluding series of chapters considers whether 
peace can be preserved. The League, Locarno, 
the Pact of Paris, naval and land disarmament 
are discussed. 

Here, then, is a solid, supremely interesting 
treatment of the most vital question confronting 
this harassed world. 


Collectivism, Pro and Con. Another of those 
trim little books on current problems issued by 
the Wilson Company® comes loaded with argu- 
ments for and against the proposition that the 
general welfare of the people of the United 
States would be promoted were society inte- 
grated and interdependent so as to supersede 
the economy of individualism by a cooperative 
economy based on popular consent. This book 
brings into high school and college the beliefs 
of the twelve commissioners on social studies 
as formulated in their noted report. Miss Mul- 
ler, an experienced member of the Wilson fac- 
ulty, is an expert on debated questions. The 
arrangement of her book is conducive to speedy 
and logical grasp of the theme. Briefs for 
affirmative and negative are followed by refer- 
ences for, against and neutral. There are 
quoted articles for a general view of the prob- 
lem. There are arguments in favor by the 
Coles, by Louis Adamic, Kirby Page, Carl 
Dreher, Bruce Bliven and others; in opposition, 
by MeVey, Rovensky, Bizzel, Steele, Canby and 
Carley. 

The summary of arguments is a masterly con- 
densation of ideas that are boiling in the public 
press. I have seen nothing in print that gives 
so directly and briefly the gist of the largest 
question now before the public. 


Attractions of Health. The Macmillan Com- 
pany offer six jolly health books for young 
children. The authors, two doctors of philoso- 


5 Helen M. Muller, compiler, ‘‘ Democratic Col- 
lectivism.’? The H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York. 161 pp. 90 cents. 
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phy and one of medicine, have proceeded in the 


modern manner. What, they ask, do surveys 
show to be the diseases and accidents most 
frequent in the lives of children? At what 


ages are they most prevalent? What style of 
reading attracts children of the ages indicated? 
What vocabulary other than the standard lists 
must be used? The answers of these three wise 
ones appear in the form of six gay books of 
stories of washings and feedings and growing 
strong. The Maemillan Company give their 
illustrators the honor of mention on the title 
Corinne Waterall, Gladys Peck and Ad- 
rian Torio are represented with an abundance 


page. 


of spirited drawings, most of them in color. 
Doris Day furnishes the most admirable dis- 
play of photographs I have seen in any text 
book. She makes children look so jolly you 
would like to know them. 

A notably high quality of brains has been 
employed in making this series. It is much 
than a presentation of physiology and 
It treats of conduct, public spirit, 
There are little 


more 
hygiene. 
work, play and the good life. 
health dramas in it, exercises, things to remem- 
ber and glossaries of special words. A teach- 
er’s manual accompanies the series. 


Classics More Readable. Now comes a Thorn- 
dike Library.?’ The protean professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, attunes his psychology and research as to 
vocabulary-grasp so as to meet the interests and 
abilities of the average child aged nine years. 
Vocabulary trouble, says the compiler, is the 
main obstacle to enjoyment of books recom- 
mended by teachers. Go to, let us take works 
of high enjoyment voltage and transform their 
spots of poor transmission so that the young 





6W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, Ruth M. 


Strong, ‘‘Health Problems.’’ 229 pp. 80 cents; 
‘‘Adventures in Health.’’ 225 pp. 80 cents; 
‘*Wise Health Choices.’’ 211 pp. 72 cents; 


‘*Living Healthfully.’’ 184 pp. 60 cents; ‘‘Good 
Habits.’’ 185 pp. 60 cents; ‘‘Health Knowl- 
edge.’’? 254 pp. 80 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

7 Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 224 pp. 80 cents; 
Carlo Collodi, ‘‘Pinoechio.’’ 230 pp. 80 cents; 
Mulock, ‘‘The Little Lame Prince,’’ Kingsley, 
‘‘Water Babies.’’ 159 pp. 80 cents; Anna 
Sewell, ‘‘Black Beauty,’’ 280 pp. 80 cents; 
Hawthorne, ‘‘ Wonder Book,’’ 226 pp. 80 cents; 
Johanna Spyri, ‘‘ Heidi,’’ 360 pp. 80 cents. The 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
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mind may go through easily, rapidly and hap. 
pily. Thus shall we increase the appetite fo; 
good reading. These seven selections are ojq. 
time favorites for reading to children, p; 
Thorndike moves to amend by changing “ty” +, 
“by.” He does not rewrite these classics. Ho 
changes unusual words to those in the 2.5) 
found to be intelligible to the nine-year-old 
Six artists gifted in making pictures that ¢hj). 
dren love have illustrated the stories. 


A New History of Education. Two Unive; 
sity of Texas professors of the history and phi- 
losophy of education’ have written a text on the 
origins and growth of present theories, organi 
zation and practice of education. 
the influence of European school policy as atfect- 
ing American thought and practice is empha 
sized. The field embraces training from in. 
fant classes through post-graduate university 
courses. Educational protest and reform in 
Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages and in modern 
Europe are detailed. The American chapters 
show the influence of recent searchings into 
what the country went through educationally 
during and immediately after the Revolution. 
Authors Eby and Arrowood make clear the 
eivie intent of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson 
and the early statesmen that schools be made 
agents for maintaining and improving Amer- 
ican political ideals. We think, they say, too 
narrowly of what the Revolution was. Scholars 
were devoting their efforts to politics and eco- 
nomics. Abstract discussions in scholarship 
were losing their hold. Baptists, Presbyterians 
and Methodists were aligned with liberal phi- 
losophers in the new political doctrines. But 
as soon as separation from Britain was achieved 
the churches began a bitter controversy over 
eontrol of education. Historian Beard finds 
this a happy event in permitting education as 
a government function to escape sectarian 
domination. The leaders of the Revolution, 
continue our authors, formed a definite philoso- 
phy of education as a means of improving the 
political condition of mankind. It was to en 
able all people to hold their rights secure. It 
was to be devoted to general welfare, justice, 


Consistent]; 


8 Frederick Eby, Charles Flinn Arrowood, ‘‘ The 
Development of Modern Education.’’ Prentice: 
Hall, New York. 922 pp. $3.00. 








































c tranquillity, equality, better living, lib- 
| happiness. Americans who held that 
ernment governs best which governs least, 
ied. The policy of using schools as pre- 
; and improvers of the Union gave way 
sage of leaving each locality to develop 
n schools. The eivie purpose evaporated 
yoposal that if education cultivated the 
and citizens were allowed to think and 
freely on matters of government, this 
be well enough. I do not find my two 
rs shedding any tears over this outcome. 
in its various masterly summaries of fun- 
amental principles and attitudes does the vol- 
me show that publie education is obligated to 
rapple with eivie problems such as unemploy- 
t, distribution of wealth, attainment of jus- 
tice, recovery of national common resources and 
on. In Frederick Bair’s recent study of the 
| understandings of school superintendents 
he finds them positive for this. Professors Eby 
and Arrowood list among educational changes a 
departure from the idea of society as unchange- 
able, a growth of democratic doctrine of in- 
alienable rights, a eall for free development of 
personality, for expansion of knowledge along 
every line, for intense nationalism and for a 
niversal edueational ideal. 
Of course it is not the business of these au- 
thors to express regret or to administer correc- 
tions. They are writing history, not spreading 
They leave that to me. I am all 
praise for their work. It is top notch. They 
coordinate history, theory, organization, prac- 
tice and progress admirably. Their treatment 
of the great pioneers and early accomplishments 
Portraits and illustrations are fre- 
quent and belonging. The attacks upon univer- 
sities, the replies of their defenders, are re- 
viewed without partisan bias. The advances of 
our own time under Harris, Hall, Eliot, Har- 
per and Dewey are given extensive attention. 
It is a fine piece of work. Every professional 
school man should have it. Better still, it pays 
good dividends of interest to the reader. 


propaganda. 


is vivid. 


Education of the Heart. George Gerwig of 
Pittsburgh is the only man I know who as secre- 
tary of a city school board injected a philosophy 
of education into official archives. Now, as 
recorder and bursar of the Henry C. Frick Edu- 
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cation Commission Gerwig is confronted with a 
continuous task of studying needs and experi- 
menting with means. He finds that frequent 
criticisms of youth in the depression as_ be- 
wildered and 
which contact with boys and girls dispels. Edu- 


disheartened are crude guesses 
cation certainly is not keeping young people 
centered on the past, says this observer. He 
has been questioning thousands of high school 
young people. About six in a thousand think 
their teachers are looking mostly backward. 
Almost all the young respondents consider that 
the future is properly receiving most attention. 

Among Secretary Gerwig’s duties is the 
preparation of courses of lectures by forward- 
looking speakers addressing high school stu- 
dents. His latest issue of “School Betterment 
Studies’® is a plan for organizing the cultural 
wealth of the world to meet the needs of young 
people in school. The modern American school, 
declares the author, especially that young edu- 
cational giant, the junior high school, is a mar- 
velous testing laboratory. It must not waste its 
strength on ancient unproved theory. 
work for definite pragmatic proof. 
must learn how these children actually feel in 
the typical stages of their growth. How may 
they be brought to feel more sympathetically, 
to think straight, to act right? 
position so conducive to aid in getting the right 
answers as is the modern teacher. 
The school is the place to learn the solutions of 
the main problems of life. 

The sports and the fine arts must be reeog- 
nized as educational forces for which the appe- 
tite of youth is keen. The one is a great means 
of discipline; the other a satisfying resource 
of self-expression. Each is spontaneous, not 
autoecratie or dogmatic. The crowning achieve- 
ment of the modern school is its utilization of 
these two adolescent impulses in a combination 
of individual and team training. 

For centuries the heart has been the symbol 
of the emotions, yet for all too long school was 
centered on intellect and neglected art, the 
search for beauty. Through a series of chap- 
ters, In His Heart, Stirring of the Waters, The 
Least of These, The Life More Abundant, Con- 


It must 
Teachers 


No one is in a 


American 


9 George William Gerwig, ‘‘The Heart through 
Art.’? Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, 
Pittsburgh. 127 pp. Free. 
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sider the Lilies, Manna, Within, Eternal Veri- 
ties and The Coming of the Kingdom, Philoso- 
pher Gerwig works out the thesis that the things 
which material-minded chambers of commerce 
call the fads and frills are of supreme impor- 
tance to the good life and must not be aban- 
doned because of attacks of the Philistines. In 
his “Credo” the author sums the econelusions of 
his survey. The soul is the regnant power. 
Emotion is its strength and is earliest mani- 
fested. Childhood is preeminently the time for 
cultivating the feelings. The fine arts develop, 
sustain and refine these emotions. Their train- 
ing must precede and supplement the training 
of the intellect. The education of the head is 
prevailingly scientific. The training of the 
heart is preponderatingly artistic. The gentle 
art of living is the greatest of the fine arts. 
The inalienable right to life, which the founders 
of our country declared to be the first aim of 
just government, means a full, complete, whole 
life, in which the pursuit of happiness leads to 
a fullness of satisfaction. 


Geography and Social Betterment. Geog- 
rapher Bowman in the fifth book of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association’s series on the social 
studies!® reminds you that there are two major 
construction principles to be taken into account 
in guiding objectives and curriculum in geog- 
raphy teaching. The first is the internal nature 
of facts and laws of the subject as developed 
by human minds. The second is the ideals or 
unrecognized ideas respecting human better- 
ment as determined by the society of which the 
school is a part. Developing his theme Dr. 
Bowman defines what the teaching of geography 
essays Geography as measurement is 
developed here in an interesting manner. The 
map, as handled by the author, glows with warm 
Climate, population, settlement, land 
occupation, habitability, re- 
gional characteristics, economie and _ political 
bearings, amplified and enlivened with numerous 
drawings and photographs, are presented. 

In addition the volume contains an account 
of geography teaching in Europe written by 
Rose B. Clark. This is a study of the place 


to do. 


interest. 
communication, 


10 Isaiah Bowman, ‘‘Geography in Relation to 
the Social Sciences.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 382 pp. $2.25 
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and plan of geography in the schools of th. 
ten chief countries of the continent. 

Whoso is taught in any European gsehoo} 
system has a greater fund of geographical lore 
than one who has spent an equivalent time jy 
an American school. Professor Rose tells why. 
The pupil in a secondary school abroad must 
have several years of continuous unified train. 
ing in geography usually under a teacher who 
is a specialist. In America geography has g 
firm place in the elementary grades and jp 
almost every important college and university, 
Few high schools here teach it. , 


For Girls’ Vocational Advisers. <A business. 
like, informative work of high value to high 
schools comes from a committee formed for the 
grading of nursing schools." 

The earliest American nursing schools organ- 
ized on the Nightingale system were begun 
in New York and New Haven in 1873. The 
visions of the founders have been more than 
realized. Nursing has become a profession 
based upon a rich content of science, experi- 
ment and skills. The success of training in- 
stitutions, the demand for trained nurses in- 
evitably resulted in the growth of many cheap 
and inadequate schools. A surplus of nurses 
imperfectly educated is a menace to public wel- 
fare. To mitigate the danger this committee 
to grade nursing schools was organized. The 
report shows the distribution of nurses as com- 
pared with population in different states, the 
days of employment, the earnings and so forth. 
There are chapters on what a professional nurse 
should know and be able to do, the function of 
hospitals in providing trained nurses, the essen- 
tials for a nursing school, what most nursing 
schools are like, conditions that should not bi 
tolerated, courses that should be offered, th 
right nurse for the right patient, the way ahead 

Dr. May Ayres Burgess directed the study 
and writes her findings with vigor and convine- 
ing argument. Dr. Burgess presents nursing 
as one of the most attractive and congenial 
fields open to women. It requires practitioners 
of high natural capacity, sound education and 
thorough professional training. It is not at- 


11 Committee, ‘‘ Nursing Schools To-day and To- 
morrow.’’ William Darrach, M.D., Chairman, 180 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York. 268 pp. 
$2.00. 
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ting as many women of this sort as it 
1 Nursing schools need to be purged of 
‘it-seeking by their managers. The aim 
ist be preponderatingly educational and pro- 
1 fessionally ideal. Members of the nursing 
ession must throw their influence into main- 
12 high-class schools and into discourage- 
‘poor schools and low-grade students. 


Dilemma of Industrial Arts in School. Be- 
: cause they are among the more modern studies, 
industrial arts are favorite targets for those 
are attacking the schools. A notable re- 
view! of their history, their educational philos- 
phy and their value has been prepared by a 
croup of professors. 

The trend of these troubled times, they ob- 
a short detour di- 


= + 
LOL 


serve, is confused. Is it 
rected to a return of teaching discarded forms 
of hand labor? These authors see the academic 
teaching, foreed by shortened school terms, 
crowded elass-rooms, overworked and underpaid 
teachers, continuance of antiquated texts and 
equipment, turning back to a narrow and shal- 
low educational stream of traditional practise 
abandoned long ago as inefficient. They see a 
back-to-the-fundamentals movement identified 
with the elassiea] régime. The non-academic or 
so-called practical studies have from the begin- 
suffered unfair discrimination. Under 
classical domination these studies have been held 
n the inferior status as “specials.” When these 
came into school the academicians knowing no 
better erippled them by academic procedures. 
They were shrivelled by verbal treatment. In 

rush of popular clamor for them, and aided 
by industrial corporations, they could find teach- 
ers almost exclusively in the ranks of workmen 
killed in meehanieal processes but untrained in 
educational aims or procedures. 

One ean not study this admirable treatise 
hout admiration for these teachers who, un- 
ler the lead of Felix Adler and John Dewey, 

made these studies what the large ma- 


wit 


jority of recognized educational leaders regard 
as indispensable in training the citizen. 


Unbiased Radio Facts. Number five of the 
handsome yearbooks of the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio!® opens with Director Tyson’s 
_1? Nine Authors, ‘‘Industrial Arts in Modern 
Education.’? The Manual-Arts Press, Peoria, Illi- 


nois. 168 pp. $1.75. 
'’ Josephine H. MacLatchy, Editor, ‘‘ Education 
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“Where is American Radio Heading?” Numer- 
ous investigating committees have told what ails 
broadeasting. Vital underlying problems have 
not been solved. 
frightens legislators. 
are lacking. Engineering progress in trans- 


Government ownership still 


Courage and foresight 


mission and reception has been great. Radio 
builders are producing masterpieces. Adver- 
tising continues the main support. Leadership 


is timid or lacking. The forces of educational 
broadcasting are scattered. In spite of efforts 
to protect the educational broadcasting stations 
their number has decreased. We are no far- 
ther along than in 1929. No one has been con- 
vineed as to how radio should be used in edu- 
cation. Edueators of good judgment in other 
fields put on programs that irritate the listener 
and are shut off when hardly begun. In the 
main field of broadcasting the profit motive 
is in the saddle. The government will be dere- 
lict if it does not provide opportunity to use 
broadeasting for the public service motive on at 
least a fifty-fifty basis with the profit-making 
purpose. ’ 

The volume has forty-one essays on radio 
in education, school broadcasting, mathematics 
teaching, music instruction, typewriting lessons, 
news broadcasts for schools, university service, 
children’s reactions, tests, ete. 

Cantril and Allport contribute results of 
studies in the psychology of radio, noting effects 
upon students as compared with the usual class 
lecture to face presentation rates considerably 
higher. 

If you wish an up-to-date review of radio 
questions and free of propaganda, this is your 
book. 


English in a New Field. Mr. Lewin" pre- 
sents the conelusion of English teachers that if 
drama is entitled to a place in their instruction 
so is the moving and talking picture. Students 
will go to the theater. The photoplay will be 
the chief thing they will there see and _ hear. 
Through the picture all knowledge may be in- 
terrelated. It is something the boys and girls 
may easily be brought to discuss in the class- 
room. Discussion is a prime medium for per- 


fecting thought and speech. 





on the Air.’’ Ohio State University, Columbus. 
366 pp. $3.00. 

14 William Lewin, ‘‘Photoplay Appreciation in 
American High Schools.’’ D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 122 pp. $1.00. 
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Mr. Lewin’s book, which is authorized as a 
monograph by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, analyzes the cinema problem, 
describes experiments and tests, diseusses ado- 
lescent habits and ideals, the influence of photo- 
plays on attitude and conduct, influence on out- 
side reading, the worth of photoplay clubs and 
the technies of teaching appreciation. 

There is no likelihood of substituting photo- 
plays for books. Book literature is superior 
and likely to remain so. But the movies are 
going to stay. They can be very much im- 
proved. An educated clientele can improve 
them. 

In the experiments assembled and studied by 
the English teachers it is found that the pupils 
who had analyzed, diseussed and acquired a 
knowledge of structure, plot, purpose and 
superiorities of photoplays enjoyed them more 
than did the young people who had not been 
so instructed. This is a significant conclusion 
in face of the common opinion that the ana- 
lytical technies of teaching literary masterpieces 
have made the victims believe they never want 
to read masterpieces again. 

The experimenters found that anticipation of 
seeing a photoplay made the reading of the 
book from which the play was constructed 
much more interesting, speedy and continuous. 

Selection of a play, seeing it together as a 
class, discussing it as a school exercise, do put 
liveliness into English teaching. 

Mr. Lewin’s handling of a novel and highly 
promising subject is thorough. His treatment 
of it is full of interesting, practical guidance. 


Social Implications of General Science. A 
bright junior high school book comes from the 
American Book Company.!> By photographs, 
diagrams, cartoons, tests, summaries, problems, 
club activities, suggested reference readings and 
a sprightly text the two enthusiastic authors of 
this trim little book conduct a series of fasci- 
nating excursions through the fields of geog- 
raphy, geology, botany, sanitation, agriculture, 
physies, chemistry and sociology. The intent 
to frame a text in general science with emphasis 
on the civic implications of the interesting 
knowledge acquired has been carried out suc- 


5 George W. Hunter, Walter G. Whitman, ‘‘Sci- 
ence in Our Social Life.’’ American Book Com- 
pany, New York, 452 pp. $1.28. 


cessfully without preaching but with the effeet 
of making valuable facts even more go. 

Cures for Dawdling. Walter Pitkin, having 
given to grown-ups a number of books telling 
them how to use their powers calls to his aid g 
man and a woman, Syracuse teachers. The trio 
issue a handbook’® for the rising generation, 
Its aim is to train young people of school age 
in the art of learning. It is not a teacher's 
guide but a work-book full of problems, exer. 
cises and tests, arranged in progressive sequence 
for developing skill in concentration, grasping 
relations, selecting relevant particulars, reflect. 
ing, concluding and remembering. It includes 
experiments in study in untoward surroundings 
where lively conversation holds sway or the 
radio breaks through and steals. It coaxes the 
high school student to put away childish things 
and to grow into the full mental stature of a 
man. The comic supplement is a drug to keep 
you infantile. Our book tells the youngster 
how to find out whether he is a mollycoddle or 
not. 

Can’t you study your history lesson while 
your sister is playing the piano? 

Can’t you foree yourself to start work at any 
time, anywhere? Do you hate system? 

And so on. If your answer is “no” you need 
a course of sprouts. This book is that. 

The authors do not expect you to work out 
and establish a completely planned life. They 
have never been able to do it themselves; nor do 
they know a single soul who has. But whoever 
makes the intelligent effort and puts his will 
into it becomes so vastly more efficient that the 
consciousness of self-directed growth has be- 
come universally regarded as one of the supreme 
satisfactions of life. 

Reading as the key to intellectual success is 
given extended attention with analyses of its 
methods and exercises for mastery of its 
technics. 

If you will learn how to learn, say these 
authors, you can cut the work of high school 
and college almost in half. You can thus be 
either free to progress at double speed or take 
much more time to devote to other interests. 
You will have more of the joy of living. 

16 Walter B. Pitkin, Harold C. Newton, Olive P. 
Langham, ‘‘ Learning How to Learn.’’ McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York. 194 pp. 92 
cents. 





